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As the Northern movement progresses it is more 
and more apparent that we shall be unable to judge it 
until we have some analysis of the surrenders. If we 
are receiving the voluntary surrender of a very large 


number of the enemy (the total surrenders of the past. 


week number between nine hundred and a thousand) 
we are making—for the first time in many months 
definite progress. The silly boast attributed to Lord 
Kitchener (which no soldier in his senses would make) 
that the war would be over in June would indeed 
not be justified, but we should be in a fair way 
to seeing its close in the autumn if occasional 
orgies of voluntary surrender were being indulged in by 
the enemy. If, on the other hand, we are merely 
repeating the farce of French’s movement in the south- 
east, and counting as a prisoner every male over four- 
teen (boys, sick, decrepit, skulkers, stragglers, old 
men, or what not), then the Northern movement means 
no more than did French’s. So far we have but these 
guiding facts to go by: (1) The Boers do not surrender 
as the result of actions or enveloping movements, their 
surrender is accompanied by no casualties on our side 
worth mentioning. (2) The number of rifles and 
small arm ammunition captured is insignificant, all the 
rifles and cartridges captured since our columns left the 
railway would go on a single cart. 


THE circumstances attending Sir Henry Colvile’s 
despatch upon his action at Paardeberg are unique in 
our military history. The desyatch has just been pub- 
lished, but it is safe to say that not one Englishman 
in ten thousand will see it, and not one in a hundred 
thousand comprehend the significance—to our military 
repute and to our security—of the history of that 
document. One successful action has been fought in 
this remarkable war—that action was Paardeberg. 
Paardeberg was introduced by a bad blow to our over- 
whelming forces on the 18th of February. The 
enemy’s little camp was then shelled day and 
night (it could not reply) for a_ week. On 
the 27th it surrendered, and the surrender was 
hastened by the dispositions taken by the commander 
of the goth Division on the 26th. The commander of 
the 9th Division was Sir Henry Colvile. Now, under 
these circumstances it was glaringly evident that 
Sir Henry Colvile’s despatch would be the one 
document of the campaign which could most inform 
us on its most decisive moment. Mr. Brodrick main- 
tained first that the document did not exist! Then 
that it was sent to General Kelly-Kenny! Then that 
it was mislaid, ‘‘ there were so many documents.” 
Finally it was found in a box, and here it is. It proves 
most conclusively that it was sent to Lord Kitchener ; 
it proves that Lord Kitchener was responsible for the 
blunder of the 18th, 


Tue Secretary of State, who is responsible for the 
monstrous statements that the despatch was never 
written, and that (if it were) it was mislaid, has pro- 
duced a scheme of Army reform which is condemned 
by the whole military opinion of the country. Why is 


it so condemned? Because it is a kind of newspaper 
sham. Irregular troops have been of some service in 
this campaign against a militia of farmers—Mr. 
Brodrick proposes what is virtually ¢hree irregular 
army corps! There in a nutshell is the gist of his 
scheme, for the moment the uninformed and excited 
opinion of the country (it was still a little excited 
while Mr. Brodrick was preparing his precious scheme) 
thought irregular forces, if anything, a trifle more 
important than regular ; it imagined that we should be 
able to meet trained enemies equal to ourselves in 
number and equipment with untrained—or ludicrously 
undertrained civilians—and the scheme depends not 
a little for its value upon the wearing of khaki and 
the use of strange theatrical names. Apart from any 
party politics, it is the business of every man who cares 
for our national strength to protest against a measure 
which is not perhaps even meant to be serious. It is 
nearly certain that it will break down as a domestic 
experiment. It is quite certain that, if it is persisted 
in, our rivals will take it as an indication that we can- 
not increase the efficiency of our forces. 


Some Boer prisoners, for whom there was no room 
in the smaller islands of the British Empire. are to be 
deported to Ahmednagar, in Bombay. The announce- 
ment drew an indignant letter from Mr. Vaughan 
Nash, who protested against the quartering of 
prisoners in a ‘‘ waterless desert,” where famine has 
been constant and severe. Lord George Hamilton 
replied that English troops had not found the 
place unhealthy. Mr. Nash retorts that the official 
answer misses the point, namely, that Ahmednagar 
is in the middle of a famine district. The official returns 
show thatatthe end of March nearly 60,000 persons were 
in receipt of relief in the Ahmednagar district, a number 
exceeding that in any other place in all India. With 
so large a population on the verge of starvation, 
epidemics, and even cholera, may occur at any moment. 
The Boers, moreover, from the very fact that they are 
prisoners, will be more likely than our own soldiers to 
be affected by disease. It is surely in the last degree 
inexpedient that England should incur even the shadow 
of a suspicion that the health of her prisoners is ex- 
posed to avoidable dangers. 


THE great event of the week in the House of 
Commons has been Sir William Harcourt’s tremendous 
speech on the coal dluty. The authority of Peel and 
Gladstone and Mill was ranged against the ‘‘ obstruc- 
tion to trade.” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s references 
to the early Gladstone or the early Peel showed that he 
preferred the unregenerate Saul to the regenerate Paul. 
A repeal of the Agricultural Rates Acts and a taxa- 
tion of mining royalties would be far more lucrative and 
would constitute no burden upon trade. Only in so far 
as coal is a monopoly can the tax fall upon the foreigner. 
It must lead to a reduction of exports, and therefore to 
a decline of British trade. If the tax prevents exporta- 
tion it will not be productive. It is ridiculous to talk 
in the same breath of raising revenue and conserving 
the mineral resources of the country. It is quite right 
that the working man and the very wealthy man should 
contribute to the cost of the war. But why not have 
lowered the limit of incomes exempted from the 
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income-tax and double the rate on incomes of more 
than 410,000 a year? And what about beer and 
license duties? But we should like to say a word to 
Sir James Joicey and his friends. What have they done 
for peace and economy, and what are they doing for 
peace and economy? Their objection to extravagance 
and militarism and aggressive Imperialism has never 
taken shape upon the Estimates. They do not pro- 
test against the Estimates, they only protest against 
Supplies, They do not protest against expenditure, 
they only protest against taxation. Let them return to 
the principles of Cobden and Bright and Gladstone, and 
the country will regard them with more favour. 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE made an unfortunate 
speech to his constituents the other day, in which he 
was understood to suggest that the Liberal Party could 
not form a Government—an interpretation of his 
remarks he has since repudiated. It is possible to be 
too pessimistic about the Liberal Party. There has 
certainly been a considerable advance in its rank and 
file towards a vigorous hostility to the Government’s 
policy during recent months, and we are glad to see 
the committee of the National Liberal Federation have 
put down a resolution for the Bradford meeting con- 
firming the resolution adopted at Rugby last 
February. That resolution, it will be remembered, 
condemned the demand for unconditional surrender, 
and called for the adoption of a policy that would 
give full self-government to the two States immediately 
on the conclusion of hostilities. It is certain, too, that 
there will be a general rally of the Opposition to resist 
Mr. Brodrick’s ridiculous military scheme. Against 
all this must be set a good many lost opportunities and 
a good many neglected duties of criticism in the House 
of Commons. The appeal of Mr. Merriman and Mr. 
Sauer ought certainly to have been supperted, and the 
Government have not been pressed as they should have 
be2n pressed on the questions relating to the women 
and children. The militant work of opposition has fallen 
largely into the hands of the Irish party; but when 
people talk of the scarcity of ‘‘ministrables” on the 
Opposition side, they forget that nobody who formed a 
Liberal Government could afford to look solely or 
chiefly at the Front Bench. The causes that have 
weakened and hampered Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s action are no secret, and when a _ Liberal 
Government is formed, prudence not less than gratitude 
wil] demand the inclusion of those brilliant critics of the 
Government to whose energies on the Back Benches 
Liberalism owes inost of what vitality it has. 


Accounts of the punitive expedition to the frontiers 
of Shan-si, and the fighting at the Great Wall on 
April 23 and 24, leave it uncertain whether there was 
any real necessity for the operations, whether their 
success was complete, and why the French contingent 
remained apparently inactive while the Germans were 
engaged in the Ku-Kuan Pass. Dr. Morrison complains 
bitterly that the German forces left Pekin without any 
previous intimation to the British Legation, and 
asks in a tone which has not been heard for 
some time in the Government organs whether 
the German policy, to which British interests are 
subordinated, has not been productive of evil rather 
than good. Meanwhile the question of the withdrawal 
of European trcops has advanceda stage, the proposals 
of the allied commanders having been transmitted by 
Count von Waldersee to the Ministers. If they are 
adopted, 6,000 men will remain at Tien-tsin and in the 
neighbourhood until the forts are razed; Shan-hai- 
kwan will be garrisoned by something over a thousand 
men, and warships will be stationed in the Peiho river 
to preserve communication with the international fleet 
at Taku. The Russian General Wogack took no part 
in the conference of generals, 


Monpay’s debate on the resolution for providing a 
war loan of 60 millions was marked by a brilliant 
speech from Mr. Lloyd-George, in which he drew a 
sharp contrast between the Crimean War and the 
present war in respect of finance. ‘‘If the statesmen 
then at the head of affairs had adopted the policy of 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer and carried 
on the war with borrowed money, the result would 
have been that those who made the war would have 
escaped the penalty and the generation which discovered 
the blunder would have had to bear the expense.” Mr. 
Lloyd-George drew from Sir M. Hicks-Beach the 
remarkable confession that his addition of 20 millions 
to the estimated deficit is based on the assumption that 
the war will last until next March, and will cost as 
much this year as it cost last year. The war is costing 
a quarter of a million a week more than it cost in the 
winter. In fact, it is costing as much or more than it 
ever cost. The Chancellor of the Exchequer seems to 
think that Consols will now recover a little. We 
venture to predict that if the war continues until 
autumn they will fall to 90 or lower. The country had 
better prepare itself for a financial crisis. Bad times 
are at hand for the City and the Stock Exchange. 


WE observe with much satisfaction that the publi- 
cation department of the National Liberal Federation 
is now beginning to criticise the extravagance and 
waste of Imperialist finance. But the advocacy of 
‘* peace, retrenchment, and reform” ought to be com- 
bined with accuracy. It is absurd, for instance, to say 
(as leaflet No. 1,859 does) that Liverpool and Birming- 
ham pay about the same sum (30,000) under the 
Rates Acts. The rateable value of Birmingham is 
42,400,000. The rateable value of Liverpool is 
#4,000,000. If we take the loss of Liverpool at about 
£40,000 a year, the loss of Birmingham would be 
about £24,000 a year. In another pamphlet (contri- 
buted by Mr. George Whiteley) itis stated that one of 
the amendments from the Liberal side of the House 
limiting relief to accommodation land was _ stoutly 
opposed, and defeated, by the Tories. Of course, what 
the amendment aimed at doing was the exact opposite 
—viz., to exclude accommodation land from relief. 
Leaflet No. 1,861, on “the disastrous Budget,” is 
apparently free from error, and may be recommended 
without reserve. 


SomE dissatisfaction has been shown with the 
arrangements of the £60,000,000 Consols loan. It 


‘was issued in two parts, the first thirty millions being 


subscribed privately by a few great financial houses 
such as the Rothschilds, Cassels, Beits, and Morgans. 
The Séatist is very wroth because the banks were not 
invited to subscribe. The other half was then thrown 
open to the public, and largely over-subscribed, the 
whole amount being applied for many times over. The 
nominal price of issue was 943, but as that sum is 
payable in monthly instalments, extending to next 
December, while interest on the full sum accrues at 
once, the real price, according to many authorities, 
is only 933, or even less, according to the /nvestors’ 
Review. The market price of old Consols was 94}. 
But anyone buying Consols must have paid in addition 
to this £94 10s. about twelve shillings for stamps and 
broker’s fee. Thus the true cost of Consols to an 
investor was over £95, 7.e., thirty shillings more than 
the new loan. Why this sum of £450,000 should have 
been presented to such patriotic Englishmen as 
the Rothschilds and Morgans we do not know. Nor 
can we see why a similar sum should have been 
distributed among the fortunate allottees of the 
second thirty millions. But that is not all. The issue 
of a first-class security ought to afford an opportunity 
to the bona fide investor. But he cannot always 
subscribe at one day’s notice, and if he is a trustee 
several days are probably wanted for the consent of 
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his co-trustees. To such persons the loan was of little 
value. When another issue of the kind is made we 
hope that sufficient notice will be given, and that 
advertisements will be inserted in provincial papers, so 
that small capitalists and trustees may have as good an 
opportunity as the rich financier of sharing in the 
Chancellor's bounty. 


Tue conference of the Liberation Society on Wed- 
nesday proves that the movement for disestablishing 
the Church of England is more likely to grow than 
to decline. At the evening meeting Mr. Shaw dealt 
with the Scottish side of the movement, and Mr. Lloyd- 
George made an admirable speech on the doles given 
by this Government to Anglican parsons and Anglican 
schools. An annual sum of £87,000 is being paid by 
British taxpayers under the Clerical Tithes Act to 
relieve the Anglican parson of half his poor rate. Many 
parsons are poor. Some poor parsons are very 
deserving ; rich Anglicans refuse to pay like members 
of other denominations for spiritual food: therefore 
the nation must relieve deserving and undeserving 
Anglican parsons bya further endowment. The clerical 
schools now get three and a half millions of public 
money every year instead of the one and a half millions 
they got in 1885. No wonder that the Anglican clergy 
support the Government, which is their instrument in 
bleeding the taxpayer. These doles are a bribe to the 
parson, and they prevent him from realising through 
his income that financial responsibility which the rest 
of the community is beginning to feel for the present 
policy of promiscuous bloodshed and extravagance. 


THE condition of business in the Court of Appeal 
has become a scandal. How great the Court is in 
arrears may be inferred from the fact that, as the Zaw 
Journal says, ‘‘as many as torty-six appeals in the 
present list were entered for hearing more than nine 
months ago.” ‘‘ fhe interests of justice will suffer 
very seriously if appeals are not heard more rapidly.” 
The Law Times is equally scathing. The chief 
difficulty appears to be that the number of Lords 
Justices is precisely six, and that three are required to 
form a Court. Parties seldom agree to a Court 
of two, so that if a single judge is absent only 
one Court can sit. This difficulty might be avoided either 
by increasing the number of Lords Justices, or by call- 
ing in retired judges, such as Sir Edward Fry. Another 
expedient, which a legal paper has had the audacity 
to suggest, is that the Court should sit on Saturdays. 
Just now the Bar is in a state of unrest; the Bar 
Council received a serious snub last week from the 
general meeting in return for its neglect of the long 
vacation question ; and there is acute dissatisfaction 
with the circuit system and its depletion of the King’s 
Bench Division. 


Tue Thames Steamboat Company opened its season 
on May Day with a review of its “ fleet.” Boats are 
now running every ten minutes between London Bridge 
and Battersea (4? miles), the fare being twopence, with 
an intermediate penny fare to Nine Elms. The com- 
pany’s steamers certainly look better than they did last 
year, having a new coat of paint and an awning. There 
is not the least reason why the Thames should not be 
as useful a waterway as the Seine. No form of con- 
veyance is so cheap as that by water, and in fine 
weather with a good service none is more pleasant. 
The activity of the company is probably due to the 
County Council’s attempt to take over the steamboat 
traffic. A Parliamentary Committee has given the 
company another chance, but it is the last, and if this 
year’s service proves unsatisfactory the L.C.C. will 
renew its application, and should have sufficient support 
from London to ensure compliance with its request. 
On May Day the “fleet” of the Thames Steamboat 
Company was reviewed by members of Parliament and 


the Press. The river was gay with bunting (as they 
say) and the boats gleamed in new coats of paint and 
striped awning. Not a single landsman could have 
suspected that part of the fleet was fifty years old. 
Three, however, are more modern, and are alleged to 
be ‘‘the costliest vessels ever constructed for this 
service.” We believe it, having seen the old. 


POLITICAL weather in Austria is again very rough. 
Struggles of race and language have disappeared for 
the moment to make way for a resumption of the older 
conflict between Clericalism and Liberalism. The Crown 
Prince has horrified the governing classes of Hungary 
and delighted the bishopsand clerical nobles by assum- 
ing the patronage of the Catholic Schools Association. 
His declaration has—so we are informed by a trust- 
worthy correspondent in Vienna—greatly fortified the 
Protestant Pan-German (‘Los von Rom”) movement in 
Austria. The Crown Prince’s ‘‘ confession” is a counter 
to the visit of the German Crown Prince to Vienna, 
which infuriated the Clerical party and a certain for- 
midable group of feudal Princes. The German Radi- 
cals are daily attacking inthe Parliament and the Press 
the most unpopular practices of the Roman Church, 
while Lueger, with his following of Christian Socialists, 
is more and more identifying himself with Ultramon- 
tanism. There is now grave doubt whether the armis- 
tice between the Czechs and the Germans, cleverly 
managed by Koerber, will last long enough to secure 
a Parliamentary vote of supply for State railways and 
other great public works which are urgently required 
for the common good of Austria. 


ALARMING reports were received from Algeria last 
week, from which the imminence of a general rising of 
the Arab tribes was hastily inferred, it seems now 
that the attack upon the village of Margueritte, near 
Milianah, and the murder of four or five Europeans, 
was an isolated affair. French troops have captured 
many of the rebels, dispersed the rest, and occupied the 
district; but the occasion of this sudden inroad— 
whether due to agrarian agitation or some other 
cause — is obscure. The Governor-General, M. 
Jonnart, who is at present lying ill at Antibes, 
has addressed a strongly - worded circular to the 
Algerian Prefects urging the duty of solidarity and 
a clearer recognition of French responsibilities towards 
the native race, in whose interests he lately established 
a system of bureaux in each district with the object of 
centralising the reports on the state of feeling among 
the Arabs, their needs and grievances, and the best 
means of improving the agricultural conditions. 
Almost simultaneously comes news of one of those 
periodical riots in the City of Algiers, of which the 
central figure is invariably the Franco-Italian mayor, 
M. Max Régis. 


JAPAN is paying the price of admiralty with a 
vengeance. After the China War the ordinary revenue 
in 1893-4 Was 85,883,000 yen and the ordinary 
expenditure was 58,663,000 yen. The extraordinary 
account was quite insignificant. For the year 1900-1 
the ordinary and extraordinary revenue is given 
officially as 254,090,000 yen, and the expenditure 
as 252,029,000 yen. The country received a big 
indemnity from China, but that did not go far, and to 
gratify the political ambitions of the rulers the 
taxation of the people has been raised all round, a 
number of State monopolies have been created, and 
pettifogging imposts devised in order to bring the 
incomings up to the level of the outgoings. There 
has been a steady drain of gold to pay tor materials 
for enterprises which have not become produc- 
tive, and the gold standard is practically a failure ; 
the export trade is bad, money is scarce, and business 
all round is discouraged. In the circumstances, the 
cable announcing the failure of twenty banks and 
the prevalence of a panic was no matter for surprise, 
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THE OPERATIONS IN THE NORTHERN 
TRANSVAAL. 


OME time ago, at a period which varied according 

to the circumstances of various commandoes, 

but that in no case was later than the middle of March, 

the war in South Africa passed, almost unnoticeably, 
into its fourth phase. 

The first phase was the apparent superiority in the 
field of an enemy somewhat inferior to us in numbers, 
the investment of Ladysmith and the reverses of 1899 
—this ended virtually with the determination of our 
Government to spare no expense and with the pouring 
into South Africa of a force outnumbering the enemy 
by three, four, and at last six to one. 

The second phase began after the middle of 
February, 1900, and ended with the first days of 
September. During this period the general charac- 
teristic of the war was that the enemy continued to fight 
in regular actions a losing fight against overwhelming 
odds. That general characteristic was modified by 
many side issues, which, as they were more dramatic, 
attracted a greater attention. Thus Lord Roberts’s 
great army broke down for two months at Bloemfon- 
tein; Sannas Post, Lindley, and Reddersberg showed 
the beginnings of anew kind of warfare—but on the 
whole from Paardeberg to Machadodorp the enemy were 
retiring before us, and fruitlessly attempting to check 
our advance by holding positions in strength. The 
successful close of this second phase, the occupation of 
Pretoria, and the garrisoning of the country, was 
regarded as the end of the war. It would have been 
the end of the war if our communications had been 
properly held, and if the financial clique which 
originated and has partly directed this disastrous war 
had not been in such a hurry to safeguard their material 
interests. As it was we left the flanks of our communi- 
cations unprotected, we ‘‘ bit off,” in the expressive 
Yankee phrase, ‘‘ more than we could chew” ; and the 
third phase of the war showed how difficult would 
prove the remaining task, and how great a risk the 
strategy of the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
involved. 

In the third phase comparatively small bodies of 
the enemy—never numbering a fourth of their total 
forces, and sometimes no larger than 1,500 men—took 
the opportunity to attack the isolated garrisons upon 
which we depended for the holding of the territories 
which now formed an added jewel.tothe Crown. Our 
communications were also attacked; but as that is a 
feature which arose much earlier, and will certainly 
continue a long time hence, it does not form the special 
characteristic of the fivemonths from September, 1900, 
to February, 1901. The special! characteristic of that 
period is that the enemy forced us to evacuate one by 
one the garrisons which had been established through- 
out the Orange Free State and many of those in the 
Southern Transvaal. At the same time Cape Colony 
was invaded by a force which has held the field perma- 
nently and as permanently weakened our offensive 
power from that day to this. During this third phase 
artillery proved of less and less use to the enemy. 
Depending upon their superior mobility, they were 
encumbered by the presence of field pieces. Time and 
constant usehad impaired the utility of theirlight machine 


guns, their shell was exhausted, and the rifle took a 
continuously larger place in their operations. Dewets- 
dorp fell to the rifle, rifles didallthe work at Nooitge- 
dacht, and the invasion of the Colony was achieved 
practically without the use of guns (there were but two 
in the force of Hertzog and Brand). When hard pressed 
the enemy invariably disabled and abandoned their 
pieces, and often, under no such compulsion, they chose 
to destroy cannon whose limber and remnants corre- 
spondents would ‘‘ capture” weeks after. 


The fourth phase of the war, upon which we are 
now entered, presents, then, the following features. 
The enemy has lost or is no longer using his artillery, 
and unless (which is most unlikely) he can capture any 
considerable quantity of guns and ammunition from 
our forces, he will no longer rely upon shell fire, nor 
engage in such actions as demand its use. We, on 
our side, have given up the attempt to hold the country 
off the railway line, and with the exception of Venters- 
dorp and Thaba’nchu we keep occupied nothing but 
Rustenburg, Zeerust, and Lichtenburg, which are 
virtually cut off from any but occasional and precarious 
supplies. 

In this situation Lord Kitchener has determined 
upon a new method of conducting operations. Tracts 
of the annexed territories are marked off, a combined 
movement of all the troops he can spare proceeds in 
several columns through these tracts with the object of 
enveloping and causing the surrender of the separate 
forces of the enemy. The columns are at the same 
time careful to denude the country, to pick up 
stragglers, to carry off and imprison the non-com- 
batant population, and to take away the private rifles 
and box or boxes of cartridges which each farm con- 
tains. The first of these operations had for its theatre 
the south-eastern triangle of the Transvaal, between 
the Delagoa and Natal Railways. In its main object 
it failed, for the army then present_under Botha and 
Meyers was neither cut up nor surrounded, and the 
forces of the enemy are back in Bethel, Ermelo, and 
Carolina ; it carried off the civilian population, received 
the surrender of a large number of non-combatants, 
took under 100 prisoners in action, and its effort is now 
over. French has returned, and may soon leave South 
Africa. 

The second of these operations is now in progress. 
It has for its theatre the Central North-Eastern 
Transvaal, an irregular triangle whose base is the 
Delagoa Bay line, whose western side is the railway to 
Pietersburg, and whose eastern limit is the confused 
range of high mountains that run north and south for 
three hundred miles and form the principal physical 
feature of the country. The final success of this 
second movement is of grave moment to our Army 
in South Africa. It stands to reason that we 
cannot afford an indefinite series of failures such as 
that which marked the operations in the south-east 
during February and March. The Army is wasting 
rom one cause or another at the rate of quite five 
battalions a month; it is costing a quarter of a million 
a day. To reinforce it we are compelled to ridiculous 
experiments, such as the despatch of a ruck of untrained 
men at a special wage far superior to their civilian 
earnings, fearfully costly in horseflesh (for they know 
nothing about horses), and amenable to no proper 
discipline. Nor is even this kind of reinforcement per- 
manent. It was the effect of a panic at home and of an 
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insistent demand on the part of Lord Kitchener for men 
of some kind, and it is not the kind of folly that we 
can indefinitely repeat. The misfortune attaching to 
the very fortunate accident by which we are a civilian 
nation is that a military problem of this kind is not 
generally understood. It is no special fault of the 
national temper or of the national Army that we should 
be in a somewhat difficult position. It is due to a fact 
which public opinion tends to forget—the fact that 
armies are bounded not only by limitations of numbers 
and wealth, but also by time. No army can fight in- 
definitely, and there is in wars, as in everything else, a 
moment of success which, if lost, cannot be recovered. 

It isevident, then, that aseriousimportance attaches 
to this movement in the Northern Transvaal—but so 
long has the war been dragging on, and so careless 
have we become as to its fortunes, that the public fails 
to follow the elements of the problem. Yet these 
elements are simple enough, and the following map will, 
we think, make them perfectly clear to our readers. 





NS 3 


In this map (whose area is about equal to that of 
the English Midlands between Thames and Trent and 
between East Anglia and the Welsh border) the most 
evident feature is a mass of confused mountains 
covering all the north and east. These mountains 
have not been accurately surveyed (indeed, we have no 
official maps of the district in which we are operating), 
but, so far as can be guessed by following the direction 
of the names of the principal ranges, their contours 
would appear somewhat as we have given them. In 
the thick of them is the town or village of Leyds- 
dorp, and they form, without question, the principal 
seat of the enemy’s depots. The mountains extend 
northward for over a hundred and fifty miles. There 
the enemy have their magazines of small-arm ammu- 
nition, and it is this labyrinth which we must 
clear if the resistance of the enemy in the north 
is to be permanently weakened. It is also our ‘object 
to envelop and capture, if possible, the forces of the 
enemy in the plains and hilly country to the south- 
west. So far we have not penetrated into the high 
lands. Southern columns from Lydenburg and Middel- 
burg have passed through Roosenekal; the northern 
column, leaving the railway at Pietersburg on April 15, 
is now atA (where the Chuni River enters the Olifant), 
having passed by way of B (Smitsdorp), and has 
received the surrender of a considerable number of 
Stragglers. It has also thrown out a detachment due 
east of Vietersburg into the beginning of the hills. 

What will be the ultimate result of the combina- 


tion? Public opinion at home may judge that result by 
the following two tests: 

(1) If, after an action or a clearly-developed envelop- 
ing movement, either the southern or northern forces, or 
both in conjunction—for they are near to joining hands 
—receive the surrender of a large force of the enemy, a 
great part of the object of the expedition will have 
been achieved, and this will be the more successful if 
the capture is made without the necessity of entangling 
ourselves in the hills to the north-east. It is evident 
that in applying this test we should consider very little 
the surrenders of non-combatants, deserters, and the 
remnants of dispersed commandoes, of whose very 
nature, whether they are old men and boys or fighting 
men, we are kept in ignorance. A general surrender 
on a large scale is what is being aimed at, and alone 
will count as an advantage to our arms. 

(2) If we can successfully penetrate into the difficult 
country to the north-east, and there capture the large 
stores of ammunition which it undoubtedly contains, 
then we shall have struck a blow at the enemy as sure 
as the capture of men. 

Success in either or both is easy enough for the 
public to judge with the map before them, even upon 
the meagre and cooked telegrams which reach us. 
Failure, a return southward, or remaining at the foot 
of the mountains without result, means what the south- 
eastern failure meant; but such a failure would come 
this second time with cumulative effect, and upon yet 
further depleted forces. 





THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


” EFORE the war is over you will have absorbed 

the whole of the 200 millions which were the 
economy of the last half century,” said Sir William 
Harcourt on Budget night. This is a truth with a 
harsh sound. At the close of the Crimean War the 
debt amounted to rather less than 830 millions. Before 
the outbreak of the present war it amounted to rather 
more than 630 millions. It now stands at about 760 
millions. But no one who has realised that the Boer love 
of independence is indestructible, and no one who has 
tried to estimate the loss of wealth and capital involved 
by this devastating war, supposes for a single moment 
that 76c millions represents the top of this sudden and 
alarming ascent. If we look at the late Queen’s reign 
we find that the net decrease of the National Debt 
from 1837 to 1899 has already been lost by twenty 
months of the war in South Africa. There has never 
been such a war in the annals of the British Empire. 
A twenty years’ war with Napoleon and the greatest 
military Power in the world only added 600 millions to 
the National Debt, z.e., about 30 millions a year. The 
seven years’ war against American Independence only 
added 100 millions. Three years’ war against Russia 
(1854-6) only added 34 millions. The whole cost of 
the famous war of the Spanish Succession, with all the 
glories which Marlborough gave to British arms, 
was only 50 millions. The present war, then, is a 
great war for England, great in its pecuniary 
sacrifices, great also in its unprecedented humilia- 
tions, but a very small war indeed when you 
consider it from the standpoint of military glory. 
The war has already far surpassed in cost the gross 
value of the total output of all the gold mines of South 
Africa up to the present time. And so dou'y ful is the 
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ultimate result that the richest ot the mines for which 
Great Britain is fighting, and which are still in the 
precarious occupation of British soldiers, are not 
believed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to afford 
any security for a loan. Mr. Butcher (the Unionist 
member for York) expressed on Monday his regret that 
the new loan of 60 millions has not taken the form of 
a Transvaal loan, charged upon the future revenues of 
the Transvaal. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied ‘‘ that in the present condition of the Transvaal 
it would be most misleading and worse than useless to 
issue a Transvaal loan guaranteed by this country.” 
Why? Because ‘‘the effect of doing so would be to 
saddle the taxpayers of this country with a larger rate 
of interest than they would otherwise have to pay.” 
The truth is that the future revenues and prefits of the 
mines are no security at all. Even if the Union Jack 
waves and the British soldier watches over them for 
the next five-and-twenty years the annual cost of the 
pirate army will be far greater than its prize. And 
even if five years hence Sir Alfred Milner is the 
administrator of a Crown Colony, and civil administra- 
tion is really established under the British flag, the 
cost of the police alone will far more than absorb the 
taxable capacity of the gold mines. For among other 
things it must be observed that this war has destroyed 
so much life and property that the price of food, and 
consequently of labour, will be prohibitive for years to 
come. When the Dutch majority again controls Cape 
Colony they will no doubt tax diamonds heavily ; but 
we do not see how either Briton or Boer is to squeeze a 
surplus out of the Rand. So far the cost of the war 
has scarcely been felt in this country. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s Budget speech, with all its gloomy 
warnings, was addressed quite as much to manufac- 
turers and bankers as to taxpayers. ‘‘ Black Michael” 
has been the hawk, as the bellicose man of business has 
been the robin redbreast of Sam Weller’s famous 
simile: ‘‘If you know’d who was near, sir, I 
rayther think you’d change your note: as the hawk 
remarked to himself vid a cheerful laugh ven he heerd 
the robin redbreast a-singin’ round the corner.” The 
robin redbreast has stopped singing now. Every week 
that the war continues we are throwing 14 millions of 
good money after 148 millions of bad money. That is 
the position, and we commend it to the House of Com- 
mons, which is responsible to the nation. 





A RAILWAY BILL. 


HE debate on the London and North-Western 
Railway Bill raises three important questions, 

one belonging to the class known as social, a second 
to the procedure of the House, and the third and most 
serious affecting the dignity and reputation of Parlia- 
mént. The bill was rejected on the ground that it did 
not provide sufficiently for the re-housing of persons 
whom the proposed works would displace. For some 
time a provision for such re-housing has been usual in 
bills of this kind, and it was alleged that the company 
had persistently evaded its statutory obligations. Only 
those who are familiar with the conditions of life in 
the poor parts of our big towns understand how much 
overcrowding is due, not to the growth of population, 
but to the substitution of railway works and factories 


for dwelling-houses. On this ground, then, the rejec- 
tion of the bill was asked and obtained. 

But this rejection raises the second question ; is it 
necessary to throw out a whole bill because the pro- 
moters do not satisfy the House on a single point ? An 
‘fomnibus” bill, such as the one we are discussing, 
contains many provisions for new works, extensions, 
and widenings, which cause no displacement, but are 
for the common advantage of the public and the com- 
pany. Such a difficulty can only be avoided by a 
remodelling of the procedure on private bills. Com- 
plaints are frequent of the expense and delay which 
attend private bill legislation, and in view of the 
increasing demand by local authorities and trading cor- 
porations tor statutory powers, a revision of the system 
appears imperative. 

The third question, however, is, as we have said, 
of greater impertance. Three directors of the L. and 
N.W.R., Mr. Macartney, Colonel Lockwood, and Sir 
William Houldsworth, took part in the division which 
resulted in the rejection of the bill. The first two 
gentlemen had also spoken on behalf of their measure, 
a proceeding to which, for the present, we take no 
objection. When, however, from being advocates of a 
cause they proceeded to perform the functions of jury- 
men, and to support a verdict in favour of that cause, 
the condition is wholly changed. Such action 
violates one of the most ancient principles of our 
law, a principle, indeed, which is fundamental, if 
the identity of law and justice is to be main- 
tained. We have often protested against the 
accumulation of directorships in the hands of the 
Ministry. One ground of our protest was that as 
Ministers they had duties to one party only—to the 
State—while as directors they had duties to another— 
to their shareholders. The objection which applies to 
private members who are also directors is different. 
For whereas Ministers cannot rid themselves of respon- 
sibility for a Government measure, private members 
may easily abstain from a division. We would, there- 
fore wish to see this rule laid down, and rigidly 
observed, that no member who is a director should vote 
on any private bill which is promoted by his company. 
Mr. Balfour, it is true, holds a different opinion, He 
thinks that a director who is promoting a bill occupies 
precisely the same position as an income-tax payer or 
colliery owner who votes on a Budget. The difference, 
if it be worth while to explain it, is that a coal tax 
is a public measure, and affects an indefinite number of 
persons, while a railway bill is a private measure pro- 
moted by certain individuals for their own benefit or for 
the benefit of their company. The doctrine may seem 
puritanical, but it has been expressed, with force, by an 
authority on questions of Parliamentary ethics. 

The Zimes of January 10, 1860, after stating that 
there were 156 railway directors in Parliament, ob- 
served : 

‘* It is not without good reason that directors are returned 
to Parliament, and Parliament men elected to railway boards. 
Such conjunction is ominous to both the interests represented, 
to the country as well as to the railways... . Thereare not 
to be found in this list the greatest names in the political world. 
The leaders of parties and the exponents of great causes have 
something better to do than to peril their influence in railway 


squabbles, and either do or leave undone the duties which 
public opinion associates with the name of a director. 


We have no intention of inquiring now whether it 
is the House of Commons that has improved or the 
Times which has deteriorated in moral tone. It is 
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enough that the rule of disqualification for ‘‘ interest” 
has been applied to persons whose judicial impar- 
tiality might be expected to be more severe even 
than that of railway directors. 

Thus Lord Campbell, in reversing Lord Cotten 
ham’s decision in favour of a company in which he was 
a shareholder, said: 

‘No one can suppose that Lord Cottenham was in the 
remotest degree influenced by the interest he had in this 
concern ; but it is of the last importance that the maxim that 
no man isto be a judge in his own cause should be held 
BACTOE. «660s This will be a lesson to all inferior tribunals 
to take care not only that in their decrees they are not 
influenced by their personal interest, but to avoid even the 
appearance of labouring under such an influence.” 

In Tuesday’s debate this principle was applied with 
great moderation by Mr. Lloyd-George : 

‘*No man ought to put himself in a position where his 
private interest conflicted with his public duty—where his 
duty as trustee for any corporation conflicted with his duty 
as trustee for his constituency.” 

Mr. Lloyd-George also reminded the House that 
solicitors, when they became members, were obliged to 
relinquish their private bill practice. 





DISESTABLISHMENT. 


NE of the resolutions adopted at the Liberation 
Society’s annual meeting this week expressed 
regret that the violent diversion of attention to South 
Africa had affected the public interest in the question of 
Disestablishment. It is, of course, quite true that 
other causes besides that which the Liberation Society 
has championed for half a century have been left high 
and dry by the Imperialism of the last few years. 
Nor, to be quite frank, do we think that Imperialism 
in its latest form is the only influence that has tended 
lately to separate the cause of Disestablishment from 
the general current of popular emotion and interest. 
There has been a general movement away from ideas ; 
and Disestablishment, where it is not connected with an 
immediate and, in a sense, a personal grievance, is largely 
associated with the controversies of ideas. Certain 
very practical evils, it is true, can be directly traced to 
the connection between the State and the Anglican 
Church. But to the onlooker the assailants of the 
present system are struggling first and foremost to 
gain a victory for an idea, and ideas are for the moment 
rather more than usually out of fashion. 

Yet the case for Disestablishment was never 
stronger than it is to-day. The rival parties of the 
Church have been busy during the last few years de- 
stroying the chief defence that apologists of the Estab- 
lishment had to offer for a system which they saw to 
be vulnerable in a good many respects. Those apolo- 
gists did not pretend that it was possible any longer to 
maintain the fiction that the Anglican Church was the 
National Church in the sense that it stood for the 
precise religious ideas of the great preponderating mass 
of the nation. They did not so far exaggerate its hold 
on the general confidence and affection as to argue 
that those who disagreed with its teaching were none 
the less willing it should be recognised as repre- 
senting the nation on its spiritual side. They knew, 
in short, it was an occasion of disunion rather 
than a cause of solidarity. But they held that all 
these drawbacks were more than outweighed by the 


opportunity it offered of collecting under one roof men 
of great diversities of opinion, held together by ties 
which, if strict and rigid enough in form, were in their 
practical interpretation the loosest of silken ribbons. 
Thus, and only thus, it was urged, could you combine 
a large latitude and a generous tolerance of differences 
with the dignity and ceremonial of a venerable organi- 
sation. The Church was a religious polity, hospitable 
to opinions so various as to be almost miscellaneous, 
with none of the fastidiousness of a fanatical school 
devoted to a single common idea, and yet organised, 
disciplined, outwardly a unity, and coherent. The 
Establishment protected the Anglican Church from 
exclusiveness on the one hand and anarchy on the 
other. If it were got rid of, the Church would either 
break up into hostile sects, with rigid and sharply- 
defined frontiers, or degenerate into a wayward mob 
of religious enthusiasms. 


Such a representation of the functions of the Estab- 
lishment had great attractions for the type of mind 
which delights in explaining and justifying an institution 
by a theory that is quite foreign to its origin. It provided 
a good working hypothesis—an account, as its authors 
asserted, that squared with the facts if it did not square 
with the principle of the Establishment. But these 
philosophers reckoned without the centrifugal forces of 
the Church itself. If persons outside the Church were 
ready to accept this version of its functions, there were 
persons inside who refused to act on the general under- 
standing it assumed. Outside, it may be admitted, 
there was not sufficient intellectual alacrity to make 
men quarrel fiercely with a theory that offered 
their consciences a tranquil repose. Inside the 
Church. had its own bad sleepers, whose restless 
habits made them break out into open revolt against 
the general principle of appeasement and mutual suffer- 
ance. It was impossible to reconcile the theory of a 
dignified neutrality, sheltering diversities that could 
live together without disorder or the scandals of open 
quarrel, with the spectacle of free fights and civi 
war. It was known of course all along that you could 
easily find members of the Church who differed more 
widely from each other than they differed respectively 
from persons belonging to rival Churches. That was no 
obstacle to the new philosophy; it was rather its 
triumph. Butas soonas thecompetitive enthusiasms took 
the field against each other, the general theory of a Pax 
Anglicana became untenable ; the first shot fired in ear- 
nest by Ritualist or by Kensitite blew into fragments all 
theingenious brickwork of philosophical Erastianism. So 
complete a collapse could scarcely have been anticipated 
by anyone. For it did not only involve in its ruin the 
reputation ot the Church for disciplined variety ; it 
shook and loosened the foundations of toleration and 
liberty elsewhere. Two years ago there were men who 
had been brought up in traditions which we should have 
supposed to be fatal to Erastianism who were prepared 
to call in the strong arm of the State to suppress a 
mutiny that laughed, and not without reason, at 
a police force of a Bench of Bishops. We were 
threatened with that unspeakable disaster, the con- 
fusion of religion and party politics. There was 
a danger, and no remote one, that inquisitorial 
committees would soon be sitting on the private 
religious opinions of political candidates, and that the 
mysteries of religion would be flung to and fro amidst 
the controversies of party. So that an institution which 
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was held up to our admiration as the means of enabling 
diverse opinions to jostle each other good-temperedly 
and without a riot under a common roof, suddenly 
threatened to set the outside world by the ears. Mr. 
Balfour regards the Establishment as a well-ordered, 
wisely-managed spiritual gymnasium. In practice it was 
not so wisely managed as not to become a public 
nuisance, for the spectacle of violent disorder was at 
best under such circumstances an offence. But it was 
worse than a public nuisance, for as soon as its dis- 
order became the signal for letting loose all the 
forces and instincts of intolerance in the community 
at large, it was nothing short ofa public danger. 


The influence of the Establishment is mischievous 
quite apart from the danger of a volcanic intolerance 
inherent in the connection of the State with one out of 
many religious societies. Its effects on the Anglican 
Church are deplorable. That Church, full of devoted and 
sincere men, finds itself hampered and prejudiced in a 
hundred ways by an association that consciously or 
unconsciously identifies the interests of the Church in 
the minds of many of its members with interests with 
which it has nothing fundamentally in common to 
justify an accidental political alliance. It is difficult to 
say whether the Church, if it had been free 
and independent, would have done more to control 
the escapades of reckless passion during events from 
which, in spite of the efforts of a brilliant minority, 
very few of the Christian Churches have derived 
much credit. At least it could scarcely have done 
less. And the effect on the community at large is just as 
mischievous as the effect on the Church itself. For 
the Establishment is the great symbol of a sham 
uniformity, and the ‘passion for a sham uniformity is 
the chief danger of our time. Persons so dissimilar as 
Dr. Johnson and Cardinal Newman argued that truth 
was all the better for persecution, an argument that 
we should not care to see too confidently applied. We 
have to-day none of the glories of persecution, but we 
have a particularly obnoxious kind of intolerance that 
takes the form of social pressure, vitiating the atmo- 
sphere of local life by creating a false position, and intro- 
ducing an artificial bitterness into the rivalries of creeds. 
Regarded in its central attitude, the Establishment 
under modern conditions stands for the two besetting 
weaknesses of the age. We are ceasing to care for the 
individuality of our own civilisation, and we are grow- 
ing more and more impatient of diversity abroad. 
We crave for uniformity where uniformity is a weak- 
ness, and we abandon with a light heart just those 
bonds and links that hold a civilisation together. The 
desire to keep your own civilisation itself and distinct 
when that civilisation has stood the test of time, and 
won its position, is not only natural but useful. A 
civilisation ceases to be individual if it escapes from its 
own moral moorings and floats about on a surface of 
irregular and turbulent emotion. The average champion 
of the Establishment does not care at all that the Estab- 
lished Church should stand for any definite body of 
ideas. The average Imperialist does not care that 
our civilisation should represent the only ideas that 
give it a character, the historical ideas that have slowly 
grown with it and into it. The Establishment, to justify 
its claim to the title of the National Church, ought to 
have made a great effort to preserve those elements of 
moral stability which the war has scattered broadcast. 
Except for a courageous minority, which will not be 


forgotten, the Church, where it was not silent, welcomed 
and blessed the process of disintegration. And men 
who do not care how deformed and adulterated the civili- 
sation they spread is become are easy victims to the 
passion for mere conquest, apart from the conquest of 
ideas. As soon as you have surrendered the belief that 
peaceful contact rather than war settles the fate of 
competing civilisations, you have abandoned your con- 
fidence in the superiority and adaptability of your own 
ideas. This is the temper that produces the 
false strutting Darwinisms of the pulpits. And such 
churchmen as Dr. Welldon, who are scornful of 
every religion but their own, are just the counterpart of 
the politicians who regard every diversity of govern- 
ment and social institution in the world as an eyesore. 
To the imaginative mind a particular civilisation or a 
particular religion is good or bad according as it 
expresses or suppresses the true and normal ideas of 
the people that made it and live under it. To the 
Imperialist, in politics or in religion, it is only good 
when he is able to absorb it. 





A GAP IN ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


HE decay of patriotism in England during the last 
year or two is a serious and distressing matter: only 
in consequence of such a decay could the current lust of 
territory be confounded with the ancient love of country. 
We may imagine that if there were no such thing as a pair 
of lovers left in the world, all the vocabulary of love might 
without rebuke be transferred to the lowest and most autc- 
matic desire. If no type of chivalrous and purifying passion 
remained, there would be no one left to say that lust bore 
none of the marks of love: that lust was rapacious and 
love pitiful, that lust was blind and love vigilant, that lust 
sated itself and love was insatiable. So it is with the “ love 
of the city,” that high and ancient intellectual passion 
which has been written in red blood on the same tablet 
with the primal passions of our being. On all sides we hear 
to-day of the love of our country, and yet anyone who has 
literally such a love must be bewildered at the talk, like 
a man hearing all men say that the moon shines by day 
and the sun by night. The conviction must at last come 
to him that these men do not realise what the word love 
means, that they mean by the love of country, not what 
a mystic might mean by the love of God, but something of 
what a child might mean by the love of ‘am. To one who 
loves his fatherland, for instance, our boasted indifference 
to the ethics of a national war is mere mysterious gibberish. 
It is like telling a man that a boy has committed a 
murder, but that he need not mind because it is only 
his son. Here clearly the word love is used unmeaningly. 
It is the essence of love to be sensitive: it is a part of its 
doom, and anyone who objects to the one must certainly 
get rid of the other. This sensitiveness, rising sometimes 
to an almost morbid sensitiveness, was the mark of all 
great lovers like Dante and all great patriots like Chatham. 
“My country, right or wrong,” is a thing that no patriot 
would think of saying except in a desperate case. It is like 
saying, “ My mother, drunk or sober.” No doubt if a 
decent man’s mother took to drink he would share her 
troubles to the last. But to talk as if he would be in a 
state of gay indifference as to whether his mother took to 
drink or not is certainly not the language of men who know 
the great mystery. 

What we really need for the frustration and over 
throw of a deaf and raucous Jingoism is a renascence of 
the love of the native land. When that comes, all shrill 
cries will cease suddenly. For the first of all the marks of 
love is seriousness: love will not accept sham bulletins 
or the empty victory of words. It will always esteem the 
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most candid counsellor the best. Love is drawn to truth by 
the unerring magnetism of agony: it gives no pleasure to 
the lover to see ten doctors dancing with vociferous optim- 
ism round a death-bed. 

We have to ask, then, why is it that this recent move- 
ment in England, which has honestly appeared to many 
a renascence of patriotism, seems to us to have none of the 
marks of patriotism, at least, of patriotism in its fullest form ? 
Why has the adoration of our patriots been given wholly to 
qualities and circumstances good in themselves, but com- 
paratively material and trivial, trade, physical force, a skir- 
mish at a remote frontier, a squabble in a remote continent ? 
Colonies are things to be proud of, but for a country to be 
only proud of its extremities is like a man being only proud 
of his legs. Why is there not a high central] intellectual 
patriotism, a patriotism of the head and heart of the Empire 
and not merely of its fists and its boots? A rude Athenian 
sailor may very likely have thought that the glory of Athens 
lay in rowing with the right kind of oars, or having a good 
supply of garlic; but Pericles did not think that this was 
the glory of Athens. With us, on the other hand, there is 
no difference at all between the patriotism preached by Mr. 
Chamberlain and that preached by Mr. Pat Rafferty, who 
sings “ What do you think of the Irish now?” : they are both 
honest, simple-minded, vulgar eulogies upon trivialities and 
truisms. 

I have, rightly or wrongly, a notion of the chief cause 
of this pettiness in English patriotism of to-day, and we will 
attempt to expound it. It may be taken generally that a 
man loves his own stock and environment, and that he will 
find something to praise in it; but whether it is the most 
praiseworthy thing or no will depend upon the man’s en- 
lightenment as to the facts. Ifthe son of Thackeray, let us 
say, were brought up in ignorance of his father’s fame and 
genius, it is not improbable that he would be proud of his 
father being over six foot high. It seems to me that we, 
as a nation, are precisely in the position of this hypothetical 
child of Thackeray. We fall back upon gross and frivolous 
things for our patriotism, for a simple reason. We are the 
only people in the world who are not taught in childhood 
cur own literature and our own history. 

We are, as a nation, in the truly extraordinary condition 
of not knowing our own merits. We have played a great 
and splendid part in the history of universal thought and 
sentiment; we have been among the foremost in that 
eternal and bloodless battle in which the blows do not slay 
but create. In painting and music we are inferior to many 
other nations; but in literature, science, philosophy, and 
political eloquence, if history be taken as a whole, we can 
hold our own with any. But all this vast heritage of 
intellectual glory is kept from our schoolboys like a heresy ; 
and thev are left to live and die in the dull and infantile type 
of patriotism which they learnt from a box of tin soldiers. 
There is no harm in the box of tin soldiers; we do not 
expect children to be equally delighted with a beautiful 
box of tin philanthropists. But there is great harm in the 
fact that the subtler and more civilised honour of England 
is not presented so as to keep pace with the expanding 
mind. A French boy is taught the glory of Moliére as well 
as that of Turenne ; a German boy is taught his own great 
national philosophy before he learns the philosophy of 
antiquity. The result is that, though French patriotism is 
often crazy and boastful, though German patriotism is often 
isolated and pedantic, they are neither of them merely dull, 
common, and brutal, as is so often the strange fate of the 
nation of Bacon and Locke. It is natural enough, and 
even righteous enough, under the circumstances. An 
Englishman must love England for something; conse- 
quently, he tends to exalt commerce or prize-fighting just as 
a German might tend to exalt music, or a Flamand to 
exalt painting, because he really believes it is the chief 
merit of his fatherland. It would not be in the least 
extraordinary if a claim of eating up provinces and pulling 
down princes were the chief boast of a Zulu. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that is the chief boast of a people who 
have Shakespeare, Newton, Burke, and Darwin to boast of. 

The peculiar lack of any generosity or delicacy in the 
current English Nationalism appears to have no other 


possible origin but in this fact of our unique neglect in 
education of the study of the national literature. An 
Englishman could not be silly enough to despise other 
nations if he once knew how much England had done 
for them. Great men of letters cannot avoid being humane 
and universal. The absence of the teaching of English 
literature in our schools is, when we come to think of it, 
an almost amazing phenomenon. It is even more amazing 
when we listen to the arguments urged by head masters 
and other educational conservatives against the direct 
teaching of English. It is said, for example, that a vast 
amount of English grammar and literature is picked up in 
the course of learning Latin and Greek. This is perfectly 
true, but the topsy-turviness of the idea never seems to 
strike them. It is like saying that a baby picks up the art 
of walking in the course of learning to hop: or that a 
Frenchman may successfully be taught German by helping 
a Prussian to learn Ashanti. Surely the obvious foundation 
of all education is the language in which that education 
is conveyed ; if a boy has only time to learn one thing he 
had better learn that. We have deliberately neglected 
this great heritage of high national sentiment. We have 
made our public schools the strongest walls against a 
whisper of the honour of England. And we have had our 
punishment in this strange and perverted fact, that while 
an unifying vision of patriotism can ennoble bands of brutal 
savages or dingy burghers, and be the best thing in their 
lives, we who are—the world being judge—humane, honest, 
and serious individually, have a patriotism that is the 
worst thing in ours. What have we done, and where have 
we wandered, we that have produced sages that could have 
spoken with Socrates and poets who could walk with Dante, 
that we should talk as if we have never done anything more 
intelligent than found colonies and kick niggers ? We 
are the children of light, and it is we that sit in darkness. 
If we are judged it will not be for the merely intellectual 
transgression of failing to appreciate other nations, but 
for the supreme spiritual transgression of failing to appre- 
ciate ourselves. 
G. K. C. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF WEALTH. 


HE possession of wealth is a very tenuous and 
elusive pleasure, and I have often heard wealthy 
men of my acquaintance hint with exquisite subtlety at 
the rare flavour of riches, the soupgon or je ne sais quoi 
that hangs about the command of great sums of money. 
It is (they say) a matter necessarily so removed from 
ordinary experience and so “ insaissisable” (which is the 
French for Nebuchadnezzar) that several of my very 
richest friends told me it would be impossible to describe 
it. It is so rare a thing for wealth and literary ability 
to go together that these finer joys of the soul remain 
(they say) unexpressed, and rely for sympathy upon 
no common air of conversation or communion with 
one’s fellows. The proprietor of the Hoot told me 
but the other day that, great as had been his 
experience in writing leaders and personal paragraphs 
upon the peerage, he had never been able to put on 
paper the quality of what his fortune brought him; 
and when I proposed to do it for him in an article, 
he put on the look of a man of title who has heard 
himself called ‘‘my lord” very loudly, and refused it 
at once. 

This haunting fear by which the rich believe that 
their inmost souls dwell apart is none the less ill- 
founded, and this I can easily prove by the adventures 
of Megathumos, who without so much as breaking the 
law (let alone transgressing the borders of courtesy) 
contrived to enjoy all that wealth can give, and yet 
without the spending of any money. It happened in 
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this way. Megathumos had, one way with another, 
incurred debt to various tradesmen amounting to 
seven hundred and forty-three pounds, he owed to his 
private friends no less that forty-six, and had been 
fully intending to borrow another hundred when he 
reached the astonishment point at which a man finds 
that he suddenly has nothing. His credit was gone, 
and the near friend upon whom he had always relied 
as areserve had come but that very afternoon in his 
absence with a pinched look, and had _ hurriedly 
insisted upon five pounds from the servant or the land- 
lady or anybody who could give it him, saying that 
Megathumos owed it him, which was indeed the case. 

In these circumstances Megathumos had gone 
quietly to his solicitors and sold a reversion which was 
his all, and that like an honest gentleman, seeing that 
his uncle was already ninety years of age; but he 
would no longer be in debt. He went down then to 
the bank with this cheque for seven hundred and ninety 
pounds, and when he paid it in you would have said 
that unseen choirs had raised a song in the place and 
that no earthly light shone in it, so miraculously did 
the appearance of this large sum transform the clerks, 
the accountant, and the manager himself; for they had 
been dealing with Megathumos for two years on a 
balance of six shillings and sevenpence. And what 
has all this (you may well say) got to do with the 
subtler experiences of wealth? Wait a moment and 
you will see. 

Megathumos cashed five pounds of his money 
then and there with a pretty gesture, then he went home 
and signed away all the money in a host of little cheques 
to his creditors. Then he bought so many envelopes and 
stamps that, what with these and his cheque-book, he 
had nothing left but a two-shilling bit and the five- 
pound note. Then he dressed himself very carefully, 
putting on his fine frock-coat, his younger pair of boots, 
his great top hat, he drew upon his hands the good 
- gloves that had been left in his rooms by mistake, he 
took his solid, simple, and gentlemanly umbrella, he 
put into his tie a pleasant modest but valuable pin, he 
dropped the florin into his ticket pocket and (what may 
seem unusual) he thrust the five-pound note into his 
trouser pocket and left the house, with a bundle of 
letters as his only encumbrance ; these he posted at the 
first pillar, and thereupon turned his mind to the con- 
templation of the humanity around him as he strolled 
eastward, making for Piccadilly Circus. But what has 
ali this to do with the subtler experiences of wealth ? 
Be patient ; they are coming. 

He strolled into the A.B.C. shop, where he rightly 
imagined that he should find at tea the friend who had 
that morning demanded his five pounds of the servant. 
They met. There was a little restraint upon the friend’s 
side, but upon that of Megathumos nothing but merri- 
ment and good-will. After a little pause his friend, 
who was an honest fellow and in great necessity, 
mentioned the five pounds. Megathumos, with a 
pretty start and a look of amazement, waited for a 
mere second as though collecting his thoughts from 
some dream in which they were engaged, and cried, 
‘“What? My dear fellow, why didn’t you tell me 
before?” (for his friend had apologised and pleaded 
imperative want). He thrust his hand into his ticket 
pocket as though a bunch of sovereigns might be 
jingling there, wandered into his fob, and pulled out 
nothing but an old envelope and a cheque-book, felt in 
his handkerchief pocket, and at last, as though by 
inspiration, pulled out from his trousers pocket a few 
notes for a book he was writing, a latch-key, a small 
bicycle chain, part of a good poem, and the crumpled- 
up bank-note; this then, with much nonchalance, he 
picked out from the rest, apologising very strongly for 
its condition, and handed it over the table as though 
he did such things in the ordinary run of his life. Then 
he ate a large pork pie, which is of all food known to 
man the most satisfying for its size, and went out into 
the street to begin his experiences as a millionaire, 


First he went into Princes’, and with an air of 
authority that made them think him a pork-packer at 
the very least, he asked what could be had that 
night for dinner, and what tables were reserved. Upon 
finding from a foreigner (who treated him in a very 
servile manner) that the Rose Table could be reserved, 
and that ortolans were the staple dish of the day, he 
asked whether there were not larks’ tongues, and on 
hearing that there were not, frowned a little and then 
smiled. He saw the manager for a moment and 
begged him to put himself to no special inconvenience, 
and upon no account to purchase larks’ tongues if they 
were in any great scarcity. He congratulated the 
establishment on its Tokay (of which a glass was poured 
out for him to taste) and went out to the bows and 
salaams of some twenty or thirty free aliens; nor did 
the eating-house suffer by his whim, for, I am glad to 
say, the larks’ tongues were eaten and the Tokay drunk 
that night by a colonial who fancied gentlemanly fare, 
but who dressed like a super, and wore the huge 
feather that distinguishes the ‘‘ Death or Surrender 
Lads” at so much a day. 

Megathumos did not hesitate now to enter Bond- 
street, and just as he had eaten a large pork pie before 
entering Princes’, so now he determined before meeting 
his jeweller to clog the human appetite for gems. He 
therefore planted himself before a window where every 
imaginable stone was flashing, and pondered over the 
depth, the mystical properties, and the revelations of 
their diabolical beauty. He saw in them the ceaseless 
menace of countless humanities tempted, eyes from 
beyond and dangerous lights ; he permitted the fascina- 
tion, and for that little space touched hands witha 
thousand mysteries; nor was there anything in the 
amethyst or the diamond, or the innumerable inward- 
ness of the opal, that filled his soul more than this: that 
they were the most imperishable of possessions, and 
handed down through generations and generations a 
perilous enchantment, and had flamed in permanent 
beauty a permanent evil ; the legend of the temptation 
of mankind. 

You can see for yourselves that thoughts so deep 
as these, and expressed in so grandiloquent a style, 
were not easily exhausted. Indeed, Megathumos 
stood before the window for quite twenty minutes 
before he began to feel sated of iridescence. A 
policeman, noticing that lingering attitude, determined 
to watch the shop very closely for a night or two, and 
it is singular but true that the amiable Megathumos was 
indirectly the cause of the arrest next day of an utterly 
soulless man who had broken into the shop to steal ; 
but this is by the way. Megathumos entered the shop 
and asked to see a tiara. ‘‘ Not,” said he, ‘‘ that I 
attach importance to the number, but rather to the 
fineness of the stones.”” He saw many without com- 
plete satisfaction. This was vulgar, that heavy, 
another frivolous and slight. He passed, with a critical 
touch that the shopman much admired, whole rivers 
and waterfalls of pearls through his hands ; he fondled 
amethysts and pressed great diamonds hard between 
his fingers. Finally, reverting to his first thought, he 
had the tiaras sent on approval to the Duchess of 
Hawley, but he took the greatest care to add that he 
would not be absolutely certain that Her Grace would 
purchase. 

He left the shop, and mused as follows : 

‘*T have done weil. I have given myself a reason- 
able pleasure, and have proved at the same time the 
ephemeral quality of such enjoyment. I have left the 
shopman radiant with the chance of a sale. I have not 
deceived him. It is probable that the Duchess, an 


irresponsible and far too wealthy widow, will buy upon 
seeing the jewels ; if she does not, I shall cause no 
quarrel, for, on hearing my description, she will recognise 
none of her friends.” 

‘But it is not enough” (he continued to himself), 
‘‘it is not enough that I should eat and drink of the 
best, or indulge the delight in jewellery, and the 
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pleasure in making gifts, which my tortune allows. I 
must see to having a decent house wherein to enter- 
tain my friends. Luckily I have few country tastes, 
and am unmarried. It will suffice, therefore, if I get 
me a good house in town.” 

After stopping at a famous gallery to criticise and 
bargain for a Watteau there exposed ; and tasting and 
condemning, with excellent judgment, the quality of a 
pipe of port at a wine merchant’s, Megathumos found 
himself in Carlton House-terrace, a district upon 
which he had fixed for his residence. 

‘‘It is,” he explained to himself, ‘‘ the position 
best suited for gentlemen. In one or other of the 
houses a suicide is commonly approaching or but 
recently past ; at another the person known in Canada 
as ‘The Hog’ was found drunk upon his relative’s 
doorstep ; a third is tenanted by an earnest inquirer 
after truth, and the whole is in the neighbourhood of 
the Atheneum Club. The street is quiet. Britain’s 
great Captain, the Duke of York (himself a wealthy 
man), dominates the whole from his pillar, a master- 
piece of art—nowhere shall I be more secure in the 
environment and atmosphere of great riches. There is 
also a fine view over the Park.” 

Pressed by these considerations, he rang at No. 193 
(which was to let), and wandered with the housekeeper 
over a vast number of prodigious rooms, till he felt a 
certain chill entering his soul. 

‘‘]T fear,” said he to the domestic, ‘‘ that I cannot 
be certain of taking this house. It is much larger than 
what I need or than I imagined it. I doubt even,” he 
added with the frank candour of his assured rank, “ I 
doubt whether | could furnish it. I will, however, 
write upon the matter this evening, so that you may be 
in no danger of refusing a good offer.” 

The work of Megathumos was done. It was dusk 
as he walked into the Park and summed up the results 
of his experience. ‘‘The thing is of its nature very 
perishable.” That was the sincere refrain from which 
his mind could not depart. ‘‘It may be that every- 
thing is perishable, but this is greater that all the rest, 
and it leaves ataste of ashes in my mouth. I am 
irked by the veil that riches cast between me and 
reality. I have lived in an afternoon of all they can 
bring, the prospect of fine dishes, the handling of rare 
gems, the aspect of good painting, the choice of great 
houses.” . 

All the short night he communed with the stars, 
of which he was not at all weary; and this act he 
performed in two ways, one by leaning back against 
the parapet of St. James’s Bridge and gazing up into 
heaven (from which we came and to which we go), the 
other by turning and leaning forward against the 
parapet and looking down at the water, which reflected 
all space and its fires and yet had in it a wonderful 
repose. 

Day broke over the fine ridge of Whitehall Court, 
and Megathumos had made his decision. He walked 
to the Docks, exchanged the excellent clothes in which 
he stood fora peak cap, a greasy blue canvas suit, 
and twelve shillings. He bought a stamp, a 
piece of fine thick letter paper, a good creamy enve- 
lope, and a postal order for ten shillings. On the paper 
he wrote a very courteous note to the caretaker in 
Carlton House-terrace saying he feared it would be 
impossible for him to take the house, and begging him 
to accept the enclosed trifle for his kindness in showing 
him over. He put this into the envelope, stamped and 
posted it, and with the remainder of his change ate a 
very hearty breakfast at a coffee-house. 

Megathumos had some knowledge of, and an 
amateur’s practice in, machinery. He shipped on a tramp 
that was short-handed for his grub and a couple of 
pounds. He reached Buenos Ayres, and by his industry 
and pertinacity has already acquired some fortune in the 
Argentine, to increase which is (I understand) the 
object of his unremitting toil. H. B. 


THE SUGAR DUTY. 


N Budget night the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to face a great national emergency. He had 
to provide for an almost unprecedented increase in the 
normal expenditure of the country, and he had also to 
make some provision for meeting the cost of the costlie.-t 
war in proportion to its duration that we have ever had tc 
wage. No one can say that the proposals he actually made 
were heroic. The increase in normal expenditure for the 
current year is £10,000,000. The additional taxes pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer are estimate-1 
to bring in £11,000,000. So that the net contribution 
out of new revenue to the cost of this costliest war is just 
one million pounds. It is a mere flea-bite. 

On this ground alone the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may justly be condemned as inadequate. 
They are still more open to condemnation for their gross 
injustice. 

The war in South Africa is the act of the whole nation. 
The whole nation should be called upon to pay for it, and 
therefore the burden of new taxation should be so distri- 
buted that it may fall as nearly as possible with equal 
severity upon all classes. The Government has ignored 
these elementary maxims of sound finance and common 
justice. The new taxes have been so arranged as to fall with 
greater severity upon the poor than upon the rich, while in 
addition they place an exceptional burden upon one class of 
the community, namely, the persons engaged in the coal 
export trade. This latter injustice is likely to be impressed 
upon Parliament with sufficient clearness by the classes 
affected, and it is therefore more important to deal with the 
cruel wrong inflicted by the sugar duty upon people who 
are practically unable to speak for themselves, namely the 
wives and children of the poorest classes. 

A good many people seem inclined to tolerate the sugar 
tax on the ground that the working classes should be made 
to feel the war. All classes should be made to feel the war, 
and will feel it if taxation is sufficiently heavy and equitably 
distributed. But there is no reason why principles of taxa- 
tion which are equitable for peace expenditure should be 
reversed for war expenditure. Moreover, as the Chancelior 
of the Exchequer was careful to explain, the new taxation is 
needed to meet the growth in normal expenditure. He dis- 
tinctly defended the sugar tax on the ground that it was 
necessary to “ broaden the basis of taxation.” The obvious 
intention of the present Government is to make the sugar 
tax permanent. ‘The income-tax they will reduce at the first 
opportunity. We are, therefore, bound to consider the sugar 
tax not only from the point of view of the war, but also 
from the point of view of our permanent fiscal arrangements. 

Even, however, from the point of view of the war alone 
the tax is unjust. It is plausibly defended as an equivalent 
for the additional income-tax which the well-to-do classes 
pay. A little consideration will show that the fair equiva- 
lent to a halfpenny sugar duty would be, not an extra two- 
penny, but an extra tenpenny or shilling income-tax. 

The average domestic consumption of sugar was put by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at 56 lb. a head, and he stated that 
the consumption by the rich was rather above this figure 
and by the poor below it. That is probably true. From 
careful personal inquiries I find that the average consump- 
tion by agricultural labourers is at the rate of a pound a 
head per week. On sugar alone the new duty will, there- 
fore, mean an additional burden of 3d. a week in a nermal 
family. ‘Threepence a week is an enormous tax upon a 
labourer whose weekly earnings throughout the year do not 
average 15s. In addition, there will be the increased cost 
of jam and treacle and of condensed milk, an article very 
largely used by poor mothers who cannot procure, even if 
they could afford to pay for, good fresh milk. ‘The prices 
of all these articles will be raised not merely by the amount 
of the tax upon the sugar they contain, but also by the 
manufacturers and the dealers’ profits upon that tax. Ata 
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moderate estimate, the additonal burden imposed upon the 
poor through these articles will be another three-halfpence a 
week. <A tax of 4%d. on an income of 15s. is the exact 
equivalent of an income-tax of 6d. in the pound. There 
are many thousand labouring families in England and Wales 
and Scotland, and still more in Ireland, whose weekly earn- 
ings are considerably less than 15s. 

How does this burden compare with that which a man 
with £1,000 a year under the new taxation of the present 
year will have to bear ? Assume that the richer man’s con- 
sumption of sugar is 50 per cent. more than that of the 
poorer man. It will then be found, by a calculation which 
may be left to the reader to verify, that the two new taxes 
together—the income-tax of 2d. and the sugar tax of 44d.— 
will cost the rich man 1 per cent. of his income while they 
will cost the poor man 2% percent. Hitherto it has been 
a maxim of our finance that the rich man can bear in pro- 
portion to his income a higher rate of taxation, because he 
has a wider margin for luxuries. Out of 15s. a week there 
is very little left for the luxuries of life; out of £1,000 a 
year there is a very substantial margin. The rich man 
would not be hardly hit if taxed at double the rate of the 
former. If it is just to place a new war tax of 6d. in the 
pound on the agricultural labourers income, then the 
additional income-tax upon men with £1,000 a year might 
fairly have been put at 1s. in the pound. 

Thus, even upon the assumption that the new sugar 
duty is merely a war tax, it is unjust as between rich and 
poor. It is still more unjust when we come to consider in 
detail how it will be paid. The idea that the working man 
who cheers jingo songs at the music-hall and reads the 
Daily Mail will abstain from either amusement because of 
the new sugar tax is a delusion that could only have entered 
the heads of persons entirely ignorant of working-class 
economy. He will not pay the tax. He will not give 
another penny to his wife, nor dock his own expenditure by 
a single sou. She will have to find the money to meet the new 
tax, and she can only find it by reducing the little comforts 
or necessaries of her household. Is it just that the children 
of the poor should be stinted of sugar and jam, that even 
the infants should be put on short commons, in order to 
punish their fathers for exuberantly waving the British 
flag ? 

It is, however, almost beside the real point to argue 
against this tax upon the assumption that it is merely a war 
tax. We know upon the best authority that it is intended 
to be permanent—a permanent “ broadening of the basis of 
taxation.” As such it ought to be resisted tooth and nail 
by all those Englishmen who believe in free trade. Sugar, 
unlike tea or beer, is the raw material of a most important 
British industry. It also enters as an ingredient into dozens 
of articles that have hitherto been imported without let or 
hindrance from Customs officials.. For example, a consider- 
able industry is carried on with the United States in the 
importation of confectionery which is partially prepared for 
consumption. These “confections ”—to use a word which 
has, I believe, in the feminine mind another meaning—are 
bought by English manufacturers and put through their final 
stages here. The English manufacturer could possibly pro- 
duce these confections himself, but it pays him better to 
buy them from America. With the new tax, the boxes con- 
taining these delicate and toothsome articles will be broken 
open at the Custom House by hands that are capacious as 
well as rough. The contents will have to be analysed 
and polariscoped to discover the percentage of sugar, 
and then the importer will have to pay a tax, which, 
upon such articles as these, will barely cover the salaries of 
the experts employed to make the analysis. In addition, the 
importer will have to lose the value of the opened boxes, 
and of the time he or his agents have spent in clearing the 
goods. However carefully the investigation is made, it 
will be extremely difficult to avoid giving protection either 
to the American importer or to the British manufacturer. 
For the first week the tax was actually levied upon the full 
weight of such articles as condensed milk and canned 
peaches, as if the contents, and even the tins themselves, 


consisted entirely of sugar. A small concession has now 
been made, and only 60 per cent. of the weight is taxed. 
In many cases barely 10 per cent. is sugar. 

Even more serious is the probable effect of the gradua- 
tion of the duty. The best refined sugar is to pay 4s. 2d. a 
cwt., the lowest grade sugar 2s. This margin is sufficient 
to create an artificial demand for low-grade sugars to be 
used by British refiners. In other words, the British sugar 
refining industry will be artificially fostered at the expense 
of all other industries in the country. The effect upon the 
West Indies will be still more serious. Everyone is agreed 
that the hope of the West Indies lies in the introduction of 
improved methods of cultivation and manufacture, so that 
the highest class sugar may be produced. The new tax 
will instead give additional vitality to the old wasteful 
methods still in use in the more backward islands. 

These are incidental and unforeseen consequences of 
the new tax. There is no reason to doubt the honesty of the 
declaration made by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that he has 
no desire to protect any particular industry at the expense of 
the general community ; but the matter is beyond his con- 
trol. The moment the free course of trade is checked in 
the case of a raw material like sugar, it becomes impossible 
to prevent fiscal favouritism for particular industries. 

The sugar tax is thus objectionable, because it will 
prove in practice to effect a breach in the free trade system 
upon which England’s prosperity is based; it is further 
objectionable because it falls upon a most wholesome 
food, while stimulants of questionable value are spared ; and 
it is finally unjust because it imposes upon the poor a burden 
out of all proportion to their taxable capacity, and because 
it will be felt most keenly by those classes who have no 
direct control over our national policy, namely the wives 
and children of the poor. 


HarOLp Cox. 





PRESS PROSECUTIONS IN IRELAND. 


By THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ FREEMAN'S JOURNAL.” 


HERE is nothing particularly novel about Press 
prosecutions in Ireland. Every influential news- 

paper on the popular side has at some time or other 
been favoured by the hostile attentions of the Crown 
lawyers. The fact that these prosecutions, however 
they terminated, have invariably failed to intimidate 
the newspapers attacked has not lessened the readiness 
of the Irish Government to take up once more this old 
useless weapon of coercion, when the pressure of their 
landlord friends compels them to make a display of *‘ firm- 
ness.” Nationalists find some difficulty in understanding 
the recently expressed dissatisfaction of the Irish land- 
lord party with the Irish Government. Condemnation 
of the Balfours by the Ardilauns and the Gosfords 
seems to us as ungrateful as would be condemnation of 
the Chamberlains by the Beits and the Ecksteins. But 
the fact remains that, day after day, the newspapers of 
the Irish landlords denounce the Government for its 
failure to afford them adequate support against 
their tenants, and call upon the Castle to adopt 
against the new agitation in Ireland the coer- 
cive methods which failed so conspicuously to 
destroy the old. They would like to see the renewal 
of the Crimes Act in this crimeless country, and 
though the Government have so far hesitated to yield to 
the demands of the Zimes and the|landlords in this 
respect, they have been willing to meet them half way. 
They have instituted under the ‘‘ ordinary law” many 
prosecutions against members of the popular organisa- 
tion, whom they try on the familiar and elastic charges 
of ‘‘conspiracy” and ‘‘ intimidation.” They cannot 
secure convictions in these cases unless they pack the 
jury box with Protestants and Unionists. Jury-packing 
is, in fact, the only method, short of the Coercion Act, 
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by which the Government can aid the landlords to 
suppress combination among their tenants, and jury- 
packing is always inconvenient and sometimes ineffec- 
tive when carried on under the publicity afforded 
by the Nationalist Press. Hence the renewal of the 
campaign of intimidation against the Nationalist news- 
papers. 

The prosecutions just concluded originated, as 
such manifestations of Government activity usually 
originate, in an eviction for non-payment of rent. A 
tenant in the poverty-stricken county of Mayo was 
evicted for non-payment of a rent of 410 a year. 
He had the unanimous sympathy of his neighbours. 
But the evicted farm soon found a new tenant 
in a person named Hughes, who would in 
the picturesque language of English trades unionists 
be described as a blackleg. On paying the landlord 
415 he was let into the farm at a rent of 47 10s.a 
year. Blacklegs are no more popular in Ireland than 
they are in England, and, as was to be expected, 
Hughes’s conduct provoked some strong local criticism. 
There was no threat or suggestion of violence of any 
kind against him. But meetings were held and resolu- 
tions of censure passed upon him by his neighbours. 
Like a blackleg who yields to the expostulations of a 
persuasive picket, Hughes gave upthe farm. TheGovern- 
ment at once instituted a prosecution against two local 
leaders, Messrs. Muffeny and Maguire, who had spoken 
against Hughes at the meetings. They were tried at 
the Winter Assizes at Sligo for ‘‘conspiracy and 
intimidation.” Sligo is an almost exclusively Catholic 
county, and the Government, which is so anxious to 
coax Irish Catholics into the Army, is very careful to 
exclude them from the jury box. Every Catholic 
whose name came out of the ballot (for the consti- 
tution of a jury is by Act of Parliament supposed 
to be left to chance) was ordered by the Crown 
officials to stand aside, and an exclusively Protestant 
and Unionist jury was sworn to try the case. Hughes 
was put into the box, and proved a disappointment to 
the Crown, for he swore distinctly that he had not 
been intimidated at all. So small a difficulty could not 
stand in the way of an ingenious Crown prosecutor, 
who at once made the point that Hughes had been 
intimidated into swearing that he had not been 
intimated. The jury found the prisoners guilty, and 
they were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. It 
was for protesting against the disgraceful jury-pack- 
ing and general conduct of this case that Mr. M‘Hugh, 
M.P., was prosecuted for ‘‘ seditious libel,” and it was 
for protesting against the conduct of the case against 
Mr. M‘Hugh, M.P., that the Freeman’s Journal was 
prosecuted for ‘‘ contempt of court.” I have gone back 
to the beginning and dealt with the origin of the whole 
matter because, while readers in England are sure to 
have heard something of the prosecution of a member 
of Parliament or of a well-known daily newspaper, they 
will have heard nothing of the two respectable Mayo 
men now confined in Castlebar Gaol for their support 
of a tenant whom they and all their neighbours believed 
to have suffered unmerited hardship. 

Naturally, Mr. M’Hugh was indignant, and in his 
newspaper, the S/igo Champion, he vigorously de- 
nounced the whole proceedings. He did not confine 
himself to condemning the Crown for packing the jury, 
but went on to condemn the jury for its verdict in lan- 
guage which outrivalled in vehemence even that some- 
times addressed by judges and Tory journalists to 
juries who acquit in agrariancases. Mr. M‘Hugh was 
prosecuted for seditious libel. He faced the charge 
courageously and put in a plea of justification, declar- 
ing that what he said was true. But in seditious libel 
the truth is no defence, and Mr. M‘Hugh’s plea was 
struck out by the King’s Bench as irrelevant. The 
Government removed the trial from Sligo to the county 
of Dublin, where the jury panel is largely made up 
of suburban villa residents. But the Crown lawyers 


were not willing to trust without manipulation even 
such a jury as the Dublin suburbs afforded. So they 
“stood by” thirteen Catholics one after another, and 
did their best to secure a jury of the desired colour. To 
pack a jury to try a man charged with condemning a 
packed jury surely indicated unbounded confidence in 
the efficacy of the process. But this time it failed. 
The manipulated jury refused to convict. There was a 
disagreement. 

In all previous trials of the kind ever heard in 
Ireland the disagreement of the jury ended the case. 
There are instances on record in which a Crown counsel 
announced their intention of re-trying the prisoner in 
such cases. But there is no instance of any of them 
having made good these announcements. In Mr. 
M‘Hugh’s case they gave no notice of any intention to 
proceed further with the prosecution. The reasonable 
conclusion was that the case was over. To withhold 
comment on such a case, on the possibility that the 
Attorney-General might at some future unspecified date 
do what no Attorney-General had ever done before, 
wouldhavebeen to abandon the most obvious journalistic 
duty. Accordingly the Freeman’s Journal and its even- 
ing paper, the Evening Telegraph, commented upon the 
failure of the prosecution and condemned the packing 
of the juries both in Dublin and in Sligo. Next day 
the Attorney-General moved in the King’s Bench for a 
conditional order of attachment to send the editors to 
prison, not at all for the substance of their comments, 
but for having made them ‘‘ on a pending case.” The 
conditional order was granted. The company and the 
editors at once replied with affidavits recalling the 
constant practice of the Crown in abandoning such 
trials after the disagreement of the jury and the 
constant practice of the newspapers in commenting on 
them. Inthis very case the Zimes found in the failure 
to convict Mr. M’Hugha reason for reviving the Crimes 
Act, and was not deterred by any dread of contempt of 
court from comment on this ‘‘ pending case.” So the 
affidavits of the Freeman editors asked the Court to 
begin with the Zimes. This was awkward for the 
Attorney-General, who felt himself forced to do what 
no Attorney-General has hitherto done in a similar 
case. He determined to re-try Mr. M‘Hugh. He 
would avoid the embarrassing discussion of the point 
as to whether the case was pending or not by 
making it pend. So Mr. M‘Hugh was re-tried. The 
County Dublin jury this time convicted him, and 
Lord O’Brien—to whom a denunciation of the prac- 
tice to which he owes his judgeship and his peerage 
must seem like sacrilege—sent him to gaol for six 
months. The way was thus cleared for the case against 
the Freeman’s Journal, which was tried by the King’s 
Bench on Monday and Tuesday. The continuous list 
of authorities and precedents warranting the action of 
the editors, and the briiliant speech of Mr. Bodkin, 
K.C., who did not mince his words in denunciation of 
jury-packing, and assured the judges that any attempt 
to bolster it up only discredited their own Court, made 
punishment impossible. The judges ruled the points of 
law in favour of the Crown, but they did not act on 
them, and no punishment was imposed. The net result 
of the trial is that the taxpayer will have the pleasure 
of adding the heavy fees of the Attorney-General and 
the Solicitor-General to next year’s Budget. 

When Messrs. Muffeny and Maguire come out of 
Castlebar Gaol it is safe to prophesy that their views on 
land-grabbing will have undergone no change. When 
Mr. M‘Hugh is released from Kilmainham no one who 
knows him supposes that his imprisonment will rob his 
speeches or articles of a single adjective. Jury-packing is 
not rendered any more popular by advertisement. Already 
there are signs that the Protestant jurors are getting 
tired of being regarded by the Government as a verdict- 
giving caste, a wheel in the administrative machine, 
and at the last Assizes a carefullly-packed Protestant 
iury in Kerry acquitted the prisoners in an agrarian 
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case. You will soon hear a chorus cry from the Tory 
Press in England and Ireland for the suppression of 
trial by jury and the revival of the Coercion Act. This 
Government has displayed an unprecedented liking for 
hot water. To renew the Coercion Act will raise the 
temperature to boiling poiat. 


W. H. BRAyYDEN. 





THE THEATRE. 


“THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S”— THE 
QUEEN’S DOUBLE.” 


HE success which is said to have attended the produc- 
tion of Mr. Anstey’s Ze Man From Blankley’s, at 
the Prince of Wales’s, might have been expected by anyone 
who had noticed the direction which is being taken by the 
taste of fashionable audiences in what passes now for 
comedy. It is the moment of the drawing-room charade. 
‘The average playgoer of the stalls refuses to be occupied with 
artistic intention, originality, or coherence of dramatic con- 
struction, presentation of emotion, or development of charac- 
ter. What he wants is prattle. If the prattle which he 
listens to in the evening can succeed in being as meandering 
in subject and as undistinguished in idea as the prattle at 
which he has been assisting during the afternoon, he is de- 
lighted. He can at least understand it, and he is flattered 
in finding that he can exercise his critical faculty and call it 
“natural.” The entertainment which pleases him best may 
be described as a charade, because it has this in common 
with the parlour game, that the success of its prattle does 
not depend at all upon maintaining the balance of the 
slender story which the performance is also intended to 
convey, and that, indeed, the story is a thing of very 
secondary importance, existing merely as an excuse for the 
prattle. Therefore, the more the effect is given of the 
improvisation of a few ladies and gentlemen after dinner at 
a country house, the more the conversation which marks the 
intervals between the jokes is trivial, commonplace, and lack- 
ing in intention, the more is the average playgoer delighted. 
A page of such dialogue as “ Will you kindly pass the sugar ? 
No, two lumps, please. Thanks, I never eat muffins,” has 
been known to move him to a rapture of admiration at the 
skill of the dramatist in reproducing nature. The whole ot 
the first act of Mr. Esmond’s play at the St. James’s was 
occupied with muffins, and the audience was charmed. 
There are, of course, varieties of method. The prattle may 
give the effect of an improvisation stiffened with a few 
homely melodramatic recipes adopted at random, as in 7’he 
Second in Command ; it may be an improvisation that makes 
up its mind half way through the evening to become a play, 
es in The Wilderness ; it may suggest the improvisation of 
a few clever members of a snobbish family who are wittily 
“ taking off’ their friends in the next street, as in Ze Man 
From Blankley’s. But it is the prattle itself, and its inconse- 
quence and banality, which is the foundation of the success 
throughout. ; 

Readers of The Man Irom Blankley’s, in dialogue 
form, need not be told that Mr. Anstey’s prattle seldom 
fails to be amusing. There are clever touches throughout 
the play, and the entertainment is punctuated by a succes- 
sion of gentle laughs. But they are laughs at the satire of 
the words themselves rather than at their dramatic point. 
They are laughs which, every one of them, could be 
obtained by a reciter reading the dialogue from a lecture 
platform. The whole thing is not really conceived in the 
dramatic spirit, although it is cast in dramatic form. The 
author is certainly hampered by the lack of theatrical 
opportunity in the theme which he has chosen. The comic 
complications of the man turning up to the wrong dinner 
party and being mistaken for the hired guest are limited, 
and they are exhausted early in the evening. But, more 
than this, he fails entirely to interest his audience in the 
fortunes of the people whom he has put upon the stage. 
We are left quite indifferent to Lord Strathpeffer’s love 


affair with the governess, to the humiliation of the 
Tidmarshes, to the defeat of Uncle Gabriel. And we are 
reduced to the independent “ naturalness” of the prattle 
as our sole source of amusement. 

The absence of the dramatic spirit which is at the 
root of this want of sympathy in the characters of the story 
is apparent soon after the beginning of the play. The first 
act begins splendidly. We are introduced to the types of 
the dull dinner party in a scene of admirable humout. 
We are presented with what appears to be most excellent 
material for satiric comedy, material arranged with irre- 
proachable skill of contrast. The penetration of the satire 
on middle-class pettiness promises to be almost Dickensian 
And yet in the later acts the satire fails, and not entirely 
through the exhaustion of the theme’s possibilities in 
theatrical vaiiety. Dickens’s comic characters were some- 
times at the beginning as impersonally typical as Mr. 
Anstey’s, they sometimes came as near to caricature ; but 
they invariably developed an individual humanity which 
made them live quite independently of the burlesque inten- 
tion of their author. This Mr. Anstey’s characters never 
succeed in doing. It made his satire no less, perhaps more, 
effective in their original form of short sketches in Punch, 
but it makes his persons uninteresting in the theatre. From 
the beginning of the play to the end we feel that the house 
might be any Bayswater house, the Tidmarshes any Bays- 
water family, their child any enfant terrible, their uncle 
any pompous shopkeeper, Lord Strathpeffer any lord, and 
the guests any suburban guests of the clearly marked 
varieties. 

Even if we judge the dialogue merely by the acceptable 
standard as prattle, as brilliant improvisation, it possesses 
a similar quality which detracts from its power of good- 
natured amusement. It is too fierce. It has rather the 
appearance of being written about snobs for snobs, and if 
one hesitates to apply to Mr. Anstey what Thackeray said of 
his own authorship in a similar case, one can at least say 
that it is written with a loathing of the snobbish spirit which 
is born of intimate knowledge. The satire would be more 
genially amusing if it were not quite so sensitively angry 
with snobbishness, if it were not so eager to emphasise the 
superiority of its point of view; if, in fact, it were not so 
transparently Lancaster Gate attacking Westbourne Grove. 

The acting of the play presented no very difficult 
tasks, and no opportunities for great distinction. Miss 
Fanny Brough played with plenty of spirit as Mrs. ‘Tid- 
marsh, and Mr. Hawtrey with his accustomed nonchalance 
as Lord Strathpeffer. Mr. Kemble was sufficiently blatant 
as the uncle, Mr. Henry Ford, who took Mr. Arthur 
Williams’s part at short notice, sufficiently submissive as the 
husband, and Miss Beatrice Terry was charming as a girl 
of eight. The only one, however, who succeeded in 
making his part stand out as a marked individuality was 
Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald, whose own comic personality of 
vacuous bumptiousness supplied what the author had 
omitted, and made Mr. Poppley a living human character. 

Miss Janette Steer produced another Collier de la 
Reine play at the Garrick on Saturday. It was called z'he 
Queen’s Double, and Miss Steer played the two parts of 
Marie Antoinette and Leonie de Mericourt. It had 
moments of a certain childish melodrama, but was full 
of the most hideous absurdities as a historical picture, and 
of little else as a serious play. ¥. G. 





THE NEW GALLERY. 


FEW fine landscapes, some portraits, and one or two 
subject-pictures of more than average merit will 

help the present summer exhibition at the New Gallery to 
pass muster with the more esthetic-minded of the 
public. The raw Philistine will be grateful that the 
task of getting through what, despite new rules and 
regulations, must still be recognised as a social func- 
tion, proves no more wearisome than in former years. 
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reflecting on the merits of the special invitation system 
And the critic will be given a further opportunity for 
in its application to both known and unknown artists. 
From that same critic’s point of view we are moved to 
a mild surprise, not at the gallery’s containing some 
exceedingly fine things, but, at its not having more ; 
for, theoretically, the organisers of these exhibitions 
are in a position to say to any artist of repute ‘‘ Give,” 
and he giveth, the sole difficulty being that of the 
selection of the best out of the good. We are, there- 
fore, at a loss to understand what is relatively a dis- 
appointing result ; why much that is so excellent should 
be embarrassed by more that is so bad; why an insti- 
tution that has been allowed to arrogate to itself 
the pretentions of a Royal Academy should not give 
us the best modern exhibition in London; and, 
especially, why the unknown work that seems likely 
to remain unknown is so tenderly handled. With 
a reputation for broadmindedness which Burlington 
House is without, with far less cumbrous methods, 
with the greater certainty of securing the best 
that an artist can offer, the New Gallery should 
have the known talent at its beck and the unknown 
at its call. The truth is honestly surprising. Men 
who are world-famed send their best, or something 
little short of it; but if we gauged the unknown talent 
in the country by what we see of it at the New Gallery 
we should have good reason to despair of an artistic 
future. It would really be interesting to those who 
believe in the existence of a rising generation in art to 
find out whether the special invitation system is re- 
sponsible for this apparent incongruity. 


At the same time, there is no doubt that what is good 
is very good indeed. In landscape, for instance, Messrs. 
William Padgett, Spenlove-Spenlove, and Alfred East 
are at their strongest. A detailed description of Mr. 
Padgett’s ‘‘Old Canal, Flanders,” would take us little 
further than a summary of the work as a vision of water 
palpitating with the reflected colour of green-prowed 
barges and dull red buildings, with a strapping country 
girl stepping along, a tow-rope taut over her shoulder— 
a painting fine in its easy execution and suggested action. 
His ‘‘ Marshlands” errs, perhaps, on the right side in 
being less obviously pleinairist, whilst the shimmering 
mere, meadow grass, and blurred brown trees in middle 
and furthest distance redound with a similar atmospheric 
beauty. A noticeable point of the last-named is that it 
Owes part of its tender quality to the fact that the 
medium used is a mixture of oil and tempera, and in 
this connection we are glad to be reminded that quite 
a respectable number of tempera paintings are included 
in the present exhibition. Mr. Spenlove contents him- 
self with the standard oil colour in his ‘‘A Song of 
Twilight,” a large evening effect of a lake, dark trees, 
and miscellaneous foreground growth against a hot 
weather sky. As a rendering of the time of day 
when the light is gone and only the sugges- 
tion of it remains, this is a fine example of the 
artist's colour power. We miss a little of that 
sturdily direct painting which generally empha- 
sises Mr. Spenlove’s affinity to the modern Dutch 
school, and possibly the tone comes more dangerously 
near the obviously effective than is usual in his work. 
But the scene is instinct with the solemnity of an 
inspired moment, and the luminous sky, studded with 
stray wisps of cloud which the sun has flecked with a 
dead purple glory, shows as fine an appreciation of 
immensurable space as one would wish to see; the 
picture is in every way worthy of the best of its com- 
petitors. Then there comes Mr. East’s ‘‘ September 
Sunshine,” redolent with the atmospheric charm that 
blends all of Nature’s neutral tints in one harmonious 
whole, and subtle in that reverence for the quieter 
effects that only a born landscape painter can convey. 
Besides these there are Mr. Alfred Parsons with 
a beautifully delicate piece of rock work in his 
**Rocks in the Greeta,” a too small example of Mr. 


Mathew Hale, Mr. Brangwyn’s ‘‘Old Kew Bridge,” 
and some wholesome painting by Messrs. José Weiss, 
Julius Olsson, and Ernest Parton. We have rarely 
seen better landscape in the New Gallery, and the regret 
for what is worse is sharpened by the contrast. 


A pair of idealistic and wonderfully clever heads by 
Mrs. Deric Hardy takes us by gentle stages to the por- 
traits and the subject-pictures. Itis not long since Mr. 
J. J. Shannon’s portrait of Mrs. Temperley, exhibited 
in this gallery, called forth the praises of artist and public 
alike, and we have grown to regird Mr. Shannon 
as one of the most palatable of the standing dishes 
here. Of the two portrait groups which he contributes 
this year we are inclined to prefer that of Lady Carbery 
and her children, though both this and the other are so 
skilful in arrangement and charming in colour that it 
is difficult to draw a distinction. A slight feeling that 
the man’s figure in ‘‘A Portrait Group” is barely in 
scale may be partly responsible for a doubt as to its 
satisfactoriness. But of the complete artistry of the 
other there is no doubt whatever. The tall, slight boy, 
with brown stockings, at the elbow of the settee, 
and the fair-haired younger child at its mother’s 
knee, show what the artist can do in the soften- 
ing of childish angularities, whilst the living 
flesh against the dead white gleam of satin is 
handled with that rare delicacy and truth which enable 
one to return to a picture again and again and each 
time find anew beauty in a new detail. Those modern 
exponents of the ‘‘ great” subject-picture painting of 
fifty years ago, who shrink from the brutalitv of a 
Brough or the severity of a Sargent, might find their 
conversion to more modern ideas by studying this 
work not as a portrait but as a picture. Few indeed 
are the subject-pictures in this gallery that are half so 
interesting. Hot colour, too, often represents idealism, 
and the faintest suggestion of a Leighton or a Tadema, 
made meretriciously attractive, appears to suffice. Yet 
here again, scattered amongst the unworthy may be 
found some admirable work. Mr. George Henry’s 
‘* Gold Fish ” is a beautiful tone study, and Mr. Melton 
Fisher in “ Dreams,” with its rightly idealised faces 
and poetic sentiment, manages his salmon-pink and dull 
crimson draperies with a power that suggests more 
behindit. There are a few others. 


Speaking of subject-pictures, one may remark that 
the New Gallery always reserves some cosy corners for 
the bones of pre-Raphaelitism, and in the present exhibi- 
tion a generous opportunity has been given to Mrs. Eve- 
lyn de Morgan,who is, apparently, the leader of this for- 
lorn little band. The first of this artist’s two gigantic 
canvases hangs with the small exhibits in the central 
hall, a veritable whale amongst herrings; though 
whether this position is due to the picture’s merits 
or to the impossibility of putting it anywhere else 
it is difficult to guess. Her upright, ‘‘ The Attain- 
ment,” occupies a centre in the South Room, and here 
also are gathered those minor satellites of the cult 
that serve to remind us of nothing so much as the 
fact that Burne-Jones and Rossetti are still dead. Mrs. 
de Morgan’s importance may possibly stir the breast 
of the modern pre-Raphaelite with a faint flutter of 
hope, though a revival here or elsewhere seems to us 
to be as far away as ever, and whilst granting the de- 
sirability of giving the movement a little judicious en- 
couragement, we are unsympathetic enough to trust that 
its concrete expression will remain a side-show. Amongst 
other miscellanies under present notice we may select 
a very fine study of agirl’shead, with the self-explanatory 
title of ‘‘ Venetian Red,” by Miss Hilda Montalba, 
which hangs in the over-despised balcony ; and, 
descending therefrom, find pleasure in the silver jewel 
casket of Mr. Alexander Fisher, a very excellent 
example of applied art, ornamented with six trans- 
parent enamels that illustrate the story of Cupid and 
Psyche. The sculpture is mostly weak, or at least un- 
important, and the miniatures reach that standard of 
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respectability that we have learnt to look for as a 
matter of course; but a portrait in plaster of Mrs. 
Moffat Lindner, by Mrs. Adrian Stokes, helps to 
relieve the central hall from dulness. Amidst the 
affected, the awkward, and the obvious, Mrs. Stokes’s 
unconventionally conventional art is always fresh and 


1 rateful. 
nee F. J. M. 





AMERICAN DOLLARS FOR ENGLISH SHIPS. 


T is of some significance that while the daily papers 
have been making a great noise over the acquisition 
of the Leyland line of steamships by an American syndicate 
headed by Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the deal has been 
regarded in shipping circles with considerable equanimity, 
and there has even been an inclination to regard it as a 
shrewd piece of business. “The English public,” said one 
expert, “has often been let in by purchasing American 
rails at the top of a boom, and it would be partly 
_ balancing the account if the Americans bought the Leyland 
line at top prices before the general reaction.” There is 
something in this argument, but the other side is not with- 
out cogency. That boom prices have been paid is certain, 
the £10 ordinary shares being taken at £14 Ios. each, 
and that for the North Atlantic fleet only ; but if it be the 
intention, as appears certain, to use the steamers in direct 
conjunction with some of those railroads which Mr. 
Morgan has of late been busy consolidating, we do not 
know that their purchase will come dear, even in periods 
of indifferent trade. Consider what advantages the 
Leyland line will enjoy under these circumstances. The 
railroads will feed them with more regular cargoes than 
their rivals can command, and the improvement in terminal 
facilities at the Atlantic ports will permit of economies of 
handling which will further improve their position. Were 
nv conditions imposed upon the vendors of the Leyland 
shares they might bank the purchase money and wait until 
the cost of shipbuilding on the Clyde had been reduced, 
when hey could order a fresh fleet, and make a handsome 
profit on the transaction. But Mr. Ellerman “ binds him- 
self not to engage either directly or indirectly in the North 
Atlantic trade, either with the United Kingdom or the 
continent, except between Antwerp and Montreal, for a 
term of fourteen years,” and if a few more of the regular 
cargo fleets in the same trade are induced to sell themselves 
there will not be much left for us. It is easy to say that 
independent men are at liberty to do what Mr. Ellerman 
is debarred from doing. ‘They are, and if they were to buy 
cheaply they might make a good start. But that would 
only result in over competition and losses, whereas in 
normal times there is not much profit at the best in the 
North Atlantic trade. Besides, a line backed by powerful 
railroad interests, and enjoying a “ pull” as to cargoes, 
would be able to stand the strain of a freight war better 
and longer than any private English enterprise. Altogether, 
while we fail to recognise in the Leyland affair the dire 
calamity which some of the halfpenny papers see in it, we 
are forced to allow that it is a development fraught with 
possibilities of much injury to British maritime interests. 
Whether its vessels obtain Congressional permission to fly 
the American flag, or whether the English flag remains, 
Over 200,000 tons of good-class shipping have gone from 
us to further American designs for capturing trade with 
Europe. For all the ordinary shares have been or are to 
be bought out, and there is a standing offer for the pur- 
chase of preference shares as well, for a buyer who is not 
named, but whose identity may be readily guessed. 

When discussing recently the proposed system of 
bounties for the encouragement of shipbuilding in the 
United States, it was pointed out in these columns ‘that 
attention had once again been turned to the sea as a source 
of profit. Conditions are more propitious now than they 
were down to a few years ago for the attainment of this 
end, the cost of steel plates and other materials having 


been brought down to a lower level than in this country. 
And the fact that the tonnage now under construction in 
America for oversea as distinct from coasting and Lake 
services is larger than the output for the whole of the past 
decade, is a clear indication that something is being done 
to wipe out a very serious reproach. No doubt some of 
the new shipyards established, and some of the tonnage 
building there and in the older establishments, were 
prompted by the hope of the constructional and naviga- 
tional bounties promised under the Ship Subsidy Bill, which 
was defeated in the Senate last session; but orders were 
not placed on indefinite hopes alone, and it seems quite 
certain that our good friends intend to make a bid for 
more of the carrying trade of their own country than they 


have hitherto obtained, whether they receive encourage- 
ment or not. 


_. 





MONEY MATTERS. 
THE AMERICAN BOOM. 


TT . successful placing of the sixty-million Consols 

loan has had a further favourable effect during the 
past week, both on the Money market and on Stock 
Exchange dealings. Relief is felt that the financial plans 
of the Government are at length formulated and known, so 
that reasonable forecasts and provision can be made in 
business circles. The instalments on the new loan spread 
out until the last month of the year need not produce any 
great monetary pressure, especially as, on the present scale 
of expenditure, the Treasury disbursements will free the 
money almost as fast as it is provided by the public. There 
had been some expectation that a reduction in the Bank 
rate might be justified in the near future, based chiefly 
upon the idea that large foreign, and especially American, 
subscriptions to the new loan would tend to bring gold 
to this country; and it may still be hoped that with this 
prospect in view, and with further supplies of the metal 
on the way from India, a lower official standard may be 
fixed for a time. Trade and industry, affected by the con- 
tinued war, are beginning to flag; and such little assistance 
as cheaper money can give would doubtless be very 
welcome. 

In the Stock markets there has been some increase 
in investment business due to a clearing of the financial 
outlook, and, as might have been anticipated, such former 
favourites as Home Railway stocks have received a certain 
amount of attention at their present depressed values. Coal 
contracts are being renewed on much easier terms, although 
the current half year’s working will not receive much 
benefit in this direction. Other materials are also declining 
in value, though here, as elsewhere, only an end of the 
war can afford the full measure ot benefit to purchasers. 
Railway receipts are rather below last year’s level, which 
represented high-water mark so far. Passenger business 
shows good increases; but these are counterbalanced by 
a falling-off in goods traffic, for which the higher cost of 
coal is doubtless primarily responsible. The opening of 
the Glasgow Exhibition is expected to give a fillip to the 
Scottish receipts and to swell the autumn tourist travel 
north of the Tweed. 

The real centre of activity continues to be found in 
the American market, where the movements in prices have 
been more suggestive of a mining “ boom” than of dealings 
in prosaic railroad shares. Within the past few months 
several of the formerly low-priced securities have doubled 
and trebled in value, and the market seems stronger than 
ever at the higher level. While, however, there is daily a 
great amount of excitement and shouting in Shorter’s Court 
far into the evening, after cable prices have come to hand, 
there is not much evidence here that the public as yet is 
infected by the speculative fever. The actual amount of 
stocks held on this side of the Atlantic must be much less 
than usual, and there is always the fear that, as is often 
the case, investors may “come in at the top.” The 
cause of the present rise is twofold. There has been quite 
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recently an enormous increase in the material resources of 
the United States, due to industrial developments, aided 
by good harvests and higher prices for produce. The 
demand for investment has thus overtaken the existing 
supply of home securities ; and railroad shares, from being 
regarded in great measure as mere gambling counters, have 
been largely absorbed by permanent holders. There is 
warrant, too, for the improved estimation thus , shown. 
Many of the lines recently bankrupt and reorganised are 
now remunerative properties, and the revenues of all the 
companies available for dividend show great expansion. 
On the maintenance or increase of the actual rates of dis- 
tribution must, of course, depend the ultimate value of the 
shares for investment purposes, apart from the factitious 
influence of the “ deals” and combinations now of almost 
daily occurrence. In this respect there are but few data 
for estimates of the future, and the past affords no guidance. 
According to published returns, the net revenues of the 
Transcontinental lines in which speculation has recently 
been most active would permit of dividends from 5 
up to over 10 per cent.; but it is at least known 
that these high rates will not be declared and are 
not being paid. While our Home Railwav companies 
divide strictly the profits among their proprietors, 
and raise new capital for improvements and _ exten- 
sions, the reproach of American administrations in the past 
has been that prosperous times brought no increased 
divi-lenis, the additional earnings being spent on the roais, 
while reduced receipts meant in many cases bankruptcy and 
“assessment.” It may be, and probably is, true that a new 
era has dawned for American ‘railroad property, but apart 
from the shares of a few of the leading lines, it is difficult 
as yet to assign an investment value to the securities now 
changing hands in such enormous amounts. ,The verv 
uncertainty, of course, adds to the eagerness of operators. 

In connection with the violent fluctuations reported 
daily by cable, the different method of doing business in 
Wall Street must be kept in view. Instead of fortnightly 
settlements as in London, the dealings on the other side are 
practically on a cash basis. Sales and purchases are made 
by auction, and funds have to be provided or borrowed 
within three days at most. The trusting of an erring fellow- 
creature for a whole fortnight on his mere word of mouth, as 
is the custom of Throgmorton Street, is a never-failing source 
of wonder to the Yankee broker. The prompt payments re- 
qvired in New York cause additional dependence on the 
money market, and banking and stock-speculation are thus 
far more intimately associated than is the case here. In the 
eld times, when money was scarcer, it used to be said that a 
fall of a point or two in prices all round on the Stock Ex- 
change could be secured by hiring a dray with a few empty 
bullion cases to parade opposite the neighbouring Treasury 
building, to create a rumour of gold exports. There is now 
less scope for genius of this description, but with present 
market conditions monetary considerations must by no 
means be overlooked. A restriction, artificial or otherwise, 
of the facilities for carrying stocks might at any time 
precipitate a heavy decline in values. 

What effects the new Steel Trust and the reported pur- 
chase of Atlantic liners by Americans are likely to have 
on British trade and transport interests it would be very 
difficult to say. There can be no doubt of the enormous 
changes which have come and are still coming over business 
methods all over the world through the combination of 
capital. How far the movement may further develop it 
would take a bold man to predict. But there can be no 
dcubt of the growing hostility to “trusts” in the United 
States, and one tendency of the movement will certainly be 
to strengthen the hands of the Free Trade party in the 
country. Recent speeches of President McKinley, at one 
time the apostle of restrictive tariffs, show some coquetting 
with the opposition policy. The maintenance of high 
protection to make fortunes for monopolists cannot well be 
defended, and a perception of the fact is shown bv the 
tendency to give an international basis to several of the 
largest combinations now in course of formation. 


E. R. McD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Pray allow me to congratulate ‘‘ Tyro” on his 
admirable analysis of the military situation in South 
Africa which you published last Saturday. The article 
cannot fail to open the eyes of your readers to the net- 
work of difficulties in which we are enmeshed. 

In my opinion, our position in that unhappy coun- 
try is daily growing worse, and our Government—this 
or another—will soon have to make up its mind to offer 
the Boers better terms than those rejected by General 
Botha and his officers; for, notwithstanding the cap- 
tures enumerated by Lord Kitchener, their strength 
wanes more slowly than ours ; and because the condi- 
tions and methods of warfare with them are simple, 
whilst with us they are infinitely complicated, they can 
hold out more easily than we. It is specially in their 
favour that, as a rule, they can move or rest at will, 
whereas our men and their miserable horses are kept 
perpetually chasing hither and thither, and are never 
off duty of one kind or another. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
H. B. Hanna, Colonel. 
Heathmere, Petersfield, 
April 30, 1901. 


THE RAT TRIUMPHANT. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—Your contemporary the Sfecfator contains a 
letter from Mr. Sydney Halifax giving some most 
impressive, though, alas! too brief, particulars of the 
conquest and colonisation of Fiji by the British rat. 
Our rat, it seems, landed in Fiji, and in due time the 
mere Fijian rat simply melted before him. I am 
interested but not astonished. Is it not the old and 
ever-stirring tale?—British pluck and perseverance 
with their natural sequel, British supremacy. This 
was doubtless a rat that felt himself charged with an 
Imperial mission. In a word, this was a British 
rat. What other rat could hope to stand before him ? 
What other rat could pretend the most elemen- 
tary title to oppose the victor’s predestined march? 
One is curious to know whether the full disclosure 
of his Imperial policy in Fiji was preluded in the 
manner and with the formularies deemed appropriate 
to the initiation of such enterprises ; something would 
be said, I presume, about equal rights for all dun-grey 
rats. I should be loth to think that the British rat 
had been betrayed by his patriotism and the conscious- 
ness of his great destinies into any irregularity of pro- 
cedure—any infraction of the traditionary etiquette and 
ceremonial of British conquest. 

Iam, &c., 
WILLIAM Watson. 


LICENSED HOUSES. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Inyour article on the Budget you treat of public- 
house licenses apart fromany changein the law. If I mis- 
take not, in various parts of the country—ifnot almost 
all over it—the Government is not getting the revenue 
it is entitled to owing to the under-valuation. A prac- 
tice prevails of separating the house itself from the 
out-buildings before calculating the value on which to 
charge the license. Quite independent of this—in one 
country town I know—the majority of the licensed 
houses appear to be valued as private houses at a natu- 
rally lower rate than their neighbours. As regards 
fully-licensed premises this affects both the local rates 
and the Imperial revenue. 

J. MarsHatyt Sturce. 
Charlbury, May 1, 1901. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE “ Times” HisTORY OF THE WAR. Vol.I. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. 


[Seconp NorIce. | 


COVERING, as it does, the whole field ot British 
occupation in South Africa, the volume before us 
labours to establish the theory that some organised 
policy existed in the minds of the Dutch population to 
get rid of the British connection, and it facts will not 


support this theory, so much the worse for the facts. 
A fine example of the deductive method employed by 
Mr. Amery is to be found on page 150. We find it 
there stated that at the end ot 1895— 

‘*The political leaders of the Dutch in Cape Colony and 
with them all the more statesmanlike section of the Dutch 
population in the Cape Colony and the Free State were 
thoroughly opposed to Kruger’s internal policy, and openly 
expressed their disapproval.” 

Seeing, however, that this true statement of fact dis- 
poses effectually of the Pan-Afrikander idea upon which 
the theory of Mr. Amery’s defence of British policy is 
based, we find a few lines lower down the absolutely 
contradictory opinion recorded, that— 

“In proportion as the oppression ot the Uitlander grew 
more and more intolerable, so Dutch sympathy for the Uit- 
lander grew weaker instead of stronger.” 

The sign of this weakening being the open expression 
of disapproval of Kruger’s policy recorded above. Every 
page of Mr. Amery’s history gives fresh proof of how 
difficult it is for an honest man to square a convenient 
theory with inconvenient facts ; and it would be easy to 
quote many other instances in proof of the way in which 
by judicious omissions and by skilful narration the 
worse is made to appear the better reason. 

Even in these pages, however, the melancholy 
record of opportunities missed and of blundering diplo- 
macy stands plain for all men to read that have eyes to 
see. 

Gloze the facts over as we will, the interference ot 
the British in Basutoland affairs in 1868 and the 
forcible seizure of the Diamond Fields in 1871 were 
gross breaches of the solemn engagements of Great 
Britain to the Boers, and they implanted a deep 
suspicion of the Punica fides of this country in their 
minds. The suspicion and the sense of wrong created 
by it were greatly streugthened by the injudicious, 
though eloquent, addresses of Mr. Froude, who may 
be said, in a sense, to have created the modern idea of 
Afrikander nationality. This was in 1874-5. The 
annexation of the Transvaal followed in 1877, and we 
again deliberately violated our pledges in respect of the 
grant of free institutions by setting up a Crown Colony. 
In the inevitable revolt that followed we were shaken 
out of the Transvaal, leaving behind in the mind of the 
Boers a still deeper impression of our sharp practice 
and bad faith. Under Sir Hercules Robinson the next 
eight years were a record of steady progress in the 
pacification of South Africa to which Mr. Amery does 
very scant justice. We are told a great deal about the, 
under the circumstances, not unnatural exultation of 
the Boers over their victory, and the attempts, which 
were terminated by the expedition of Sir Charles 
Warren ; but we are left in ignorance of the proposals, 
by the agents of Mr. Kruger, to the Cape Government 
in 1885 for the abandonment of the Delagoa Bay route 
and the construction of the Transvaal trunk line from 
Cape ports ; nor is there any mention of the imposition 
in 1885 by the Cape of a heavy inland duty on tobacco, 
then the principal article of export from the Transvaal, 
and the contemptuous rebuff given to the proposal of 
Mr. Kruger for a reciprocity agreement. Yet these 
apparently small matters were largely responsible for 


turning the mind of Mr. Kruger towards non-British 
channels in the matter of trade and transport. 

The era of tranquillity may be said to have come to 
an end with Sir H. Robinson’s speech at the farewell 
banquet given in his honour at Capetown in April, 
1889, a speech to which justice will some day be done 
as the best exposition of a sane policy for South Africa. 
From 1890 downwards we can trace the growth of that 
spirit of interference which has really made war 
inevitable. Granted that the Uitlanders had grievances, 
so had the miners of Kimberley or of Coolgardie or of 
Klondyke, and those of Johannesburg were beyond all 
question more prosperous, more lightly taxed, and better 
protected than upon any mining camp of a similar size 
that has ever existed. Had they been left to their own 
devices they would soon have effected a modus vivendt ; 
but the curse of outside interference involved the whole 
community in a common ruin. 

The first active manifestation of this spirit of out- 
side interference was the notorious Jameson Raid, and, 
considering that Mr. Amery has had the advantage of 
the collaboration of Miss Flora Shaw, one of the chief 
conspirators in that misguided enterprise, we are some- 
what disappointed at the extremely sketchy account of 
some of the principal incidents. 

In the Zzmes history of the war, for instance, would 
be the place of all others to explain the remarkable 
telegram of December 10, 1895, from Miss Shaw to 
Dr. Hawes: 


‘Can you advise; when will you commence the plans. 
We wish to send at earliest opportunity sealed instructions 
representative of the London Zimes European capitals ; it is 
most important using their influence in your favour.” 
Yet no room is given even for a mention of a matter 
which without explanation throws a sinister light on 
British journalism and its methods. 

Again, on December 17, Miss Shaw telegraphs 
‘*Chamberlain sound in case interference European 
Powers, but have special reason to believe wishes you 
must do it immediately ”"—‘‘it” being to make a 
piratical raid on a friendly Power! ! 

This dastardly accusation is evidently looked on 
by the Z7zmes as a mere matter of business, for we find 
the authoress of one of surely the gravest accusations 
made against a Secretary of State welcomed as a con- 
tributor in the monumental work that is intended to 
commemorate the war, of which most people consider 
the Raid to be the origin. The subject is delicately 
alluded to in the history (p. 159), which says of Mr. 
Chamberlain : 

*‘It is further possible that he may have, in the same 
manner, passed over veiled allusions which appeared to refer 
to the same subject, but were really intended to lead up to a 
far more mischievous project.” 
There we may leave, perhaps, the most unsavoury 
episode of an unsavoury subject. It is the fashion to 
trace back the origin of the present miserable troubles 
to the Jameson Raid. This is only a half-truth. It is 
incidents like these and others—the fraud and duplicity 
that marked every stage of that conspiracy, the sham 
inquiry and the whitewashing of Mr. Rhodes—far 
more than the misdeed itself, that filled the Boers with 
an ineradicable mistrust and suspicion of everything 
emanating from the Colonial Office. 

To these ignorant Boers the ways of high-souled 
statesmen and of leading newspapers were alike mys- 
terious; they persisted in their own stupid way in 
believing what they saw in print, and became in 
consequence panic-stricken and obstinate. 

Naturally we hear little of this aspect of the case 
from Mr. Amery; but it is not easy to forget the very 
graphic account given by Mr. Robinson a year ago in 
the columns of the Dazly News of a conversation 
between himself and President Kruger. We make no 
apology for quoting a passage : 

“*The President approached me and put his hand on my 
houlder. I could see that he was making a violent effort to 

suppress his excitement. He said, ‘You mean well, but I 
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have lost all confidence. What has happened will take plac ° 
again, and I am determined to guard against it.’ He con t, 
tinued, ‘ You are right, Johannesburg has had enough of i 
because they know they were misled. The :aid was made 
under the guise ot Uitlander grievances. The men in the 
inner circle, who organised the raid, did not care a brass 
farthing for the grievances of the Uitlanders.’ And he con- 
tinued again, becoming more excited, ‘I will tell you more ; 
some of those twelve men were those who introduced bribery 
and corruption into this country. They were the first to 
obtain concessions from my Government, and when they 
could not obtain a large share of the dynamite and railway 
concessions they organised this raid for the purpose of 
destroying the independence of the country. Had they 
obtained their desire and secured a large interest in the 
dynamite and railway concessions there would have been no 
raid in this country.’” 
Is it any wonder that with feelings like that at work, 
for which, unhappily, there was no small amount of 
justification, that the Transvaal and its masterful old 
ruler went stumbling along to their doom ? 

Only one thing could have saved the situation. A 
man of tact and sympathy was urgently needed—and 
Milner was sent. They asked for a statesman, and an 
official was given. From that moment the end was cer- 
tain. Every concession made by Kruger was regarded 
as a sign of weakness, and every approach was rendered 
nugatory by violent diatribes in the subsidised Press. 
The Constitutional Governor of the Cape Colony 
became an open and undisguised partisan. With 
his full knowledge and privity an editor was hired at a 
most extravagant salary for the express purpose of 
writing up sedition in Johannesburg. We search in 
vain in the veracious history for an account of the 
remarkable appointment of Mr. Moneypenny to the 
double post of editor of the Star, whose chief aim was 
to render any settlement short of war impossible, and 
correspondent of the London 7ymes, who was supposed 
to shed an impartial light on the political situation, nor 
does Mr. Moneypenny, who is responsible for chapter 
Vili., with becoming modesty, dilate in his capacity of 
historian upon his mischievous doings as editor and 
correspondent. 





MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN AS A DIABOLIST. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN: THE Poet OF MopERN RevoLt. By A. 
Stodart-Walker. London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


IT is a very dangerous and even destructive ching to have a 
large supply of righteous indignation. Having a large 
supply of unrighteous indignation hurts nobody ; it is merely 
a series of human interludes. But righteous indignation 
possesses the whole man, and that way madness lies, particu- 
larly when the man has a surplus stock of ideal passion, and 
nobody in particular to work it off upon. This one essen- 
tially noble frailty is the chief of the difficulties of Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, a study of whose distinguished poetical 
career now lies before us. He has constantly been led by a 
mere inward prompting for battle, and struck out powerfully 
right and left at his contemporaries, often without disagree- 
ing with them, and always without listening to them. This 
would matter little, for it is only one phase of an otherwise 
humane man, but that the author of the sketch of Mr. 
Buchanan now under our consideration selects this ferocious 
aspect of the matter for special study, and calls his book 
“Robert Buchanan: The Poet of Modern Revolt.” 

Now, this resounding title does not impress us by any 
means. It may be questioned whether poets, as a class, are 
the better for being poets of revolt, or whether, as a class, 
they ever are poets of revolt. Poets sing of the comnion 
and therefore of the ancient things. Even where they do 
celebrate a kind of revolt, their revolt is commonly rather a 
reaction. They are a kind of Legitimists ; when they rebel 
against the very stones of the street it is commonly in the 
interest of the rightful dynasty of trees. Few poets have 
ever rebelled against the oldest things ; few have ever criti- 


cised the colour of the grass or the pattern of the stars, and 
Mr. Buchanan would certainly be the very last to do this. 
His mind is of the loyal type essentially ; he defends the 
elementary charities against a mushroom crop of kings and 
priests. To call him a poet of, revolt is simply to state his 
philosophy in negative instead of positive terms. Nor is 
there anything intellectually creditable in being in a con- 
stant condition of revolt. A thinker who calls himself 
simply a revolutionist is as foolish as a surgeon who should 
call himself an “ amputationist”: it can mean nothing ex- 
cept an enduring mania for extreme measures. But Mr. 
Stodart-Walker has chosen to treat Mr. Buchanan from 
this, as it seems to us, frivolous and pugnacious point of 
view, and it is necessary for us to follow him. 

The idea that the glory of Mr. Buchanan consists in 
being in “ revolt,” is most strongly and completely expressed 
in the chapter called “ The Devil,” which is devoted to the 
study of Mr. Buchanan’s poem entitled “ The Devil’s Case.” 
We are used nowadays to sombrely sympathetic studies of 
Satan, and are perhaps inclined to ask for a little more 
devilry in our devils. We ourselves doubt very much 
whether the Devil is as white as he is painted. But litera- 
ture has never seen so thoroughly impeccable a fiend as Mr. 
Buchanan’s, who is described as a “ spirit of pity” leading 
men to light and knowledge, praising Christ for his tender- 
ness and helping the weak and humble. This certainly 
impresses us, not as revolt, but as the most aimless sort of 
sentimentalism. To justify Satan against the saints by 
making him saintly seems to have no intellectual significance 
whatever. And we lose patience altogether when Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Stodart-Walker openly vaunt their 
emasculated Arimanes over the sublime lost spirits of Milton 
and Goethe. This is what Mr. Buchanan, in one of his 
worst moments, we suppose, says about the conception of 
Mephistophiles in “ Faust ” : 

“ Goethe’s Mephisto is as crude a conception as even the 
Scotch ‘ De’il,’ mere intellect without heart, whereas ] hold 
that intellect implies heart and true knowledge holiness. 
Gcethe’s typical woman, e.g., Marguerite, isafool. . . . 
‘My’ Devil would have saved her; Goethe’s monkey-devil 
destroys her easily. Goethe, in fact, took the vulgar view 
held by every parson. Hence the vogue of his poem.” 

To the dim and rambling mind of Goethe it never 
occurred, we conceive, that the object of a devil was to save 
people. Goethe had uncommonly little respect for that 
amateurish “ spirit of revolt” which can tolerate an angel 
perfectly so long as he is called a devil. His object in 
describing Mephisto was not to gain the boyish delights of 
a Devil-worshipper, but to give a high and philosophic 
version of what he conceived to be actually the evil and 
baffling element in things. And this was the object of 
all the great poets who have dealt with the Devil in literature, 
and whose various performances Mr. Stodart-Walker passes 
in lofty and disdainful review. Milton, for instance, asked 
himself the question, “ What force can be conceived as 
really fighting against and often frustrating the normal 
health and order of things ?” His answer was that Will, 
or the deification of Will, was such a force: that the Devil 
was the personal unit who would not be reconciled or assimi- 
lated or destroyed or even forgiven. To Milton, as to 
many modern Socialists, the Devil was the Individual. Then 
came Goethe and asked the same question, but gave a diffe- 
rent answer. The Will, he said in effect, was essentially right 
in its tendency : but the utterly sterile and uncelestial element 
in things was the cold and cruel intellect, which seems <o 
itself to see everything from heaven to hell, but cannot even 
see the heart of man. Both these devils are real devils, for 
they are forces broken loose and blindly fighting against 
good. But Mr. Buchanan’s devil is nothing at all but a 
sort of shadowy Christ. To say that “intellect implies 
heart” is merely to take refuge in vague words. It is pain- 
fully like “ the vulgar view held by every parson.” 

But in truth Mr. Robert Buchanan is not what Mr. 
Stodart-Walker designates him, a poet of revolt, but some- 
thing very much better. In some cases he has even carried 
conservatism too far, as in the case of “The Fleshly 
School,” in which he treated other poets of revolt as purely 
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revolting. But from Mr. Stodart-Walker’s bock alone 
could be deduced a sufficient mass of evidence to show that 
Mr. Buchanan’s genius is, at its best, as cheerful a cham- 
pion of the beaten paths as that of Aristophanes or Mr. 
Anstey. The beautiful poem which deals with the sorrows 
of the Virgin Mary is profoundly conservative, and only 
has the appearance of theological audacity because mcther- 
hood is a much older thing than Christianity. Mr. 
Buchanan shows his bitter and abiding Toryism in the qua- 
trains about contemporary writers which Mr. Stodart-Walker 
quotes : 


“ There’s Ibsen puckering up his lips, 
Squirming at Nature and Society; 
Drawing with tingling finger-tips 
The clothes off naked Impropriety.” 


This is entirely unworthy of Mr. Buchanan; in fact, we 
have a suspicion, in reading it, that he has never read any 
Ibsen. Ibsen has many defects; in some moods we would 
give all his clear and callous criticisms for one feathe:- 
headed song by Mr. Buchanan. But the theory of Ibsen’s 
indelicacy of language is an entire invention of the Daily 
Telegraph. There is not, so far as we can remember, one 
sentence in the whole of Ibsen which approaches to the 
coarseness of the above four lines. 

But whether this note on the great Norwegian be justi- 
fiable or no, no one can question the reactionary senti- 
ment, the almost rich antiquity, of the mental attitude. The 
truth is that Mr. Buchanan has made one of the few mis- 
takes of his life in attempting to be blasphemous and novel. 
It does not come from his heart, which is emphatically in 
the right place. Swinburne could do this sort of thing, 
because he had really “ wearied of sorrow and joy” at a 
certain period: Mr. Buchanan is no more weary of sorrow 
and joy than when he was a boy catching butterflies. There 
will always be those who really are what Mr. Stodart-Walker 
would call “ poets of revolt.” It is the chief aim of most 
of us to adapt ourselves to the universe ; there will always 
be a certain number of persons who spend an exciting, if 
brief, career in endeavouring to adapt the universe to them- 
selves. But Mr. Buchanan is not one of these pitiable irre- 
concileables. He has had his frenzies and his denuncia- 
tions, and his storms in a tea-cup, but he is, at the end of 
all, a man with a clean and universal appetite. Purity 
would always touch him, if it were not legalised; sanity 
would be his motto if it were not the motto of the Philis- 
tines ; Christianity would enrapture him if it had not suc- 
ceeded. Whatever may be his faults, he has nothing in 
common with that race of bloodless sensualists who sicken 
of the plain colours of earth and sky as a man might sicken 
after a heavy meaJ. The carnation in his button-hole is 
red. 


G. K. C. 





THE LAW MAKER. 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS AND Forms. By Sir Courtenay Ilbert, 
K.S.C.I. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1901, 


I. 


Amonc all the crafts and mysteries of the British 
Constitution, none is so obscure as the law, except the 
process of its manufacture. Lawyers, indeed, are accus- 
tomed to discourse with a show of reverence and a still 
greater show of knowledge upon the beautiful simplicity 
of the common law. But even lawyers tremble when 
their quarry lies hidden in a jungle of statutes. And as 
for the manufacture of a statute, not one lawyer ina 
hundred could tell you much about the principles of 
draftsmanship, or of the many stages which separate 
the infant bill from the full grown Act. At the 
Parliamentary bar scme men know and fatten upon 
private bills; in the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, 


many men know, and a very few fatten upon, 
public Acts. But how many barristers know 
and could accurately define the difference between a 
Public Bill, a Hybrid Bill, and a Private Bill? Such 
questions as these can be answered after a perusal of 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s Legislative Methods and Forms, 
a work of great theoretical and practical value, 
which will not disappoint even those who know that 
its author is Parliamentary Counsel to the Treasury, 
and is almost as omnipotent over the forms of legisla- 
tion as Parliament is over the substance. Sir 
Courtenay’s first chapter is an extremely interesting 
essay upon the antithesis between Common and 
Statute law in this country, and of the pro- 
gress towards codification in France, Germany, 
and England. The second chapter is the best 
description we know of the English Statute Book, and 
of how to find any given Act, whether public, local, 
personal, or private. Chapter III. isa sadly compressed 
treatise upon subordinate legislation—of which we hear 
so much and know so little. ‘‘ The increasing com- 
plexity of modern administration,” writes Sir 
Courtenay, ‘‘and the increasing difficulty of passing 
complicated measures through the ordeal of Parlia- 
mentary discussion, has led to an increase in the 
practice of delegating legislative powers to executive 
authorities.” Mr. Lowell says that an English 
or American legislator tries to draft a_ statute 
which will cover all questions that can possibly arise. 
But ‘‘this description is less accurate than it would 
have been some years ago. The tendency of modern 
Parliamentary legislation in England has been in the 
direction of placing in the body of an Act merely a 
few broad general rules or statements of principles, and 
relegating details either to schedules or to statutory 
rules.” That the delegation of legislative powers 
involves dangers to popular government we know full 
well, but we may encourage ourselves by observ- 
ing that the English Parliament has not yet begun 
to resign its powers wholesale like the French and 
Italian Chambers. Indeed, Parliament has shown many 
signs of wholesome jealousy, and particularly by pass- 
ing the Rules Publication Act of 1893—‘‘ perhaps the 
most practical of the statutory safeguards against hasty 
and insufficiently considered legislation.” The Act ‘‘is 
naturally distasteful to Government departments,” some 
of which are unfortunately exempt from its operation. 
Chapter IV. (pp. 43-77) is, in the words of the preface, 
‘* a retrospective summary of the attempts which, dur- 
ing the last three centuries and a half, have been made 
to improve the form of the English statute law.” In 
spite of the precocity of Edward VI., little was really 
done until a century ago Bentham’s influence began to 
be felt. Lord Brougham, Lord Cranworth, and Lord 
Westbury are the three Chancellors who have done 
most for codification and for improving the form of the 
statutes. It was the last-named who, with the approval 
of Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne, initiated the plan 
(which is still supposed to hold the field) for systematic 
improvement of the statute law. This plan (p. 76) 
involved a fourfold task—(1) Indexing; (2) Expurga- 
tion; (3) Republication ; (4) Consolidation. ‘‘ The work 
of indexing has been placed on a satisfactory footing. 
The work of expurgation and republication has been 
carried down to a recent date, and is practically com- 
plete for the present. The work of consolidation has 
come to a standstill.” 

In the fifth chapter Sir Courtenay Ilbert passes to 
his own peculiar province, the preparation of Acts of 
Parliament. The old Acts generally originated in 
petitions for the redress of grievances, and there is a 
quotation from a letter of Thomas Dorset to the Mayor 
of Plymouth which suggests that Henry VIII., at 
any rate, would himself, at times, take an active 
part in framing legislation. For we read that 
‘on one occasion he (the King) came in among the bur- 
gesses of the parliament, and delivered theym a bill, and 
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bade theym look upon it, and waye it in conscience, for 
he would not, he saide, have theym pass on it nor on 
any other thing because his grace giveth in the bill, 
but they to see yf it be for a commonwele to his 
subjects, and have an eye thitherwards, and on 
Wednesday next he will be there agayne to hear their 
myndes.” This measure has been identified as the 
Vagabonds Act (1535-6), but most of the important 
Acts of Tudor times were framed by Committees 
of the Privy Council. After the Restoration the 
judges appear to have been sometimes employed 
as draftsmen, and for a hundred years the House of 
Lords seems to have performed useful services to 
legislation. In old times, said Lord Hardwicke, 
‘* almost all the laws which were designed to be public 
Acts . . . were first moved for, drawn up, and 
passed in this House, where we have the learned 
judges always attending and ready to give us their 
advice and assistances.”” Sir Courtenay speaks scep- 
tically of this “‘ golden age of legislation”; but we 
cannot suppress a feeling of historical satisfaction in 
contemplating a period of time in which there is 
evidence to show that the House of Lords believed 
itself to have performed public services within the 
memory of men still living. No one, however, can 
deny that the statutes of the eighteenth century are 
‘*copious and ill-expressed.” Sir Courtenay reminds 
us that the Government then seldom made itself 
responsible for legislation. 


‘* Many measures which at the present day could not be 
carried except as Government measures were, in the last 
century, and in the earlier part of this century, introduced 
and carried by private members. Thus, in the history of 
poor law legislation, ‘Gilbert’s Act’ and ‘ Hobhouse’s Act’ 
were private members’ Acts.” 


That interesting gossip Mrs. Simpson reports 
that Sir Charles Wood, in a conversation with Mr. 
Nassau Senior, about the year 1855, described and 
commented upon the change as follows : 


‘* When I was first in Parliament, twenty-seven years ago, 
the functions of the Government were chiefly executive. 
Changes in our laws were proposed by independent mem- 
bers, and carried, not as party questions, by their combined 
action on both sides. Now, when an independent member 
brings forward a subject it is not to propose himself a 
measure but to call to it the attention of the Government. 
All the House joins in declaring that the present state of 
the law is abominable, and in requiring the Government to 
provide a remedy. As soon as the Government has obeyed, 
and prepared one, they all oppose it. Our defects as legis- 
lators, which is zo¢ our business, damage us as administrators, 
which Is our business.” 


However, the present system has some advantages, 
and one of these is the security it provides for a certain 
uniformity of language, style, and arrangement in 
modern additions to the Statute Book. Mr. Pitt, who 
had a project for fostering pauperism quite apart from 
the war with France, found the poor laws so intricate 
that he was driven to employ a parliamentary counsel 
to draft this and other legislation. From 1837 to 
1869 most Government bills appear to have been 
drafted by an official acting under the instructions 
of the Home Secretary. But in that year ‘the 
acute and frugal mind of Mr. Lowe” (who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was much 
impressed with the defective nature of the arrange- 
ments for drafting ministerial measures) devised a 
remedy. He proposed to establish an office ‘‘ which 
should be responsible for the preparation of all Govern- 
ment bills, and which should be subordinate to the 
Treasury, and thus brought into immediate relation, 
not only with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
with the First Lord cf the Treasury, who was usually 
Prime Minister.” The office was constituted by a 
Treasury Minute, dated February 8, 1869, and issued 
when Mr. Gladstone was First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Mr. Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) was 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lowe’s objects were (1) 
economy, (2) better control over Government legisla- 
tion with respect both to policy and finance, and (3) 
improvements in the form of statutes. All these 
objects have been ‘‘ substantially attained.” It is no 
longer possible for the head of another department to 
initiate legislation involving expenditure without the 
knowledge of the Treasury. And in spite of the growth 
of legislation the cost of drafting Government bills has 
been reduced since 1869. 


F. W. Hirst 





THE NEO-PLATONISTS. 


TuHeE NEo-PLATONIsTs : A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF HELLENISM. 
By Thomas Whittaker, autlfor of ‘‘Essays and Notices, 
Philosophical and Psychological.” Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 


THERE seems to be something arbitrary in the fashion 
after which the critical spirit selects certain historical 
periods and declines to be interested in others, decides 
that certain names in literature shall be classics and 
depresses others, pays heed to certain solutions of 
philosophical problems and ignores others. Mr. 
Whittaker points out that there is a common impres- 
sion ‘‘that the history of ancient culture effectively 
ends with the second century of the Christian era.” 
Cuiture, be it understood, includes philosophy as well 
as literature ; in the present book Mr. Whittaker goes 
far to show that the impression is mistaken, seeing 
that Plotirnus is the greatest thinker between Aristotle 
and Descartes. Why is the school of Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, and Proclus called Neo-Platonist? We have 
our ‘‘ Neo-Kantians,” so called because some other 
system has intervened between Kant and our day, and 
they represent a return to Kant, but have not 
altogether escaped the influence of the interval. 
Some such statement would hold good of the 
Neo-Platonists. Their attitude was that of a protest 
against the materialism common to the Stoics and 
Epicureans ; but we cannot do better than quote Mr. 
Whittaker : 


‘‘ After the long intervening period, they succeeded in 
defining more rigorously than Plato had done, in psychology 
the idea of consciousness, in metaphysics the idea of im- 
material and subjective existence. Scientifically, they incor- 
porated elements of every doctrine with the exception of 
Epicureanism ; going back with studious interest to the pre- 
Socratics, many fragments of whom the latest Neo-Platonist 
commentators rescued just as they were on the point of being 
lost. On the subjective side they carried thought to the 
highest point reached in antiquity. And neither in Plotinus, 
the great original thinker of the school, nor in his successors, 
was this the result of mystical fancies or of Oriental influences. 
These, when they appeared, were superinduced. No 
idealistic philosophers have ever applied closer reasoning or 
subtler analysis to the relations between the inner and the 
outer world. If the school is to some extent ‘ Orientalised,’ 
in this it followed Plato; and it diverged far less from 
Hellenic ideals than Plato himself.” 


Mr. Whittaker is jealous for the reputation of the 
school ; he thinks that the assertion of the ‘‘ theurgic” 
side of their doctrine has been overdone. This may be 
due partly to the fact that the popular notion of Neo- 
Platonism is largely derived from ‘‘ Hypatia’”’; the 
heroine of the novel was, anyhow, one of the latest ot 
the school, and it had changed from the days of 
Plotinus. He, it is true, did believe in the vision, 
which he is said to have realised four times in his life. 
His own statement was that he had only seen it three 
times, and Porphyry not even once. The form of this 
summary suggests that he was quite human after all, 
though in the opening lines of his life Porphyry remarks 
that he was like one ashamed of being in the flesh. 

The cure for associating Plotinus with mysticism 
pure and simple is to read him. Aristotle’s meaning is 
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not always clear, and parts of the Parmenides and other 
dialogues are not to be read with relaxed attention ; but 
for an incessant strain on the mind the Enneads are 
hardly surpassed in philosophy. Each of them (there 
are six altogether) is a group of nine books, which 
have been arranged not in the most logical order by 
Porphyry. Mr. Whittaker’s chapter in which he 
unfolds the system of Plotinus could probably have 
not been written by more than three or four people, at 
least, in the English-speaking world. To distil into 
one chapter, thought at once so subtle, complex, and 
diverse, without neglecting anything of importance, is 
no mean achievement. The following passage is an 
outline of Plotinus’s metaphysic : 


** Apart from a unifying principle, nothing could exist. All 
would be formless and indeterminate, and so would have 
properly no being. A principle of unity has already been 
recognised in the soul. It is not absent in natural things, but 
here it is at a lower stage ;* body having less unity than-soul, 
because its parts are locally separate. In soul, however, we 
cannot rest as the highest term. Particular souls, by reason 
of what they have in common, can only be understood as 
derived from a general soul, which is their cause, but is not 
identical with all or any of them. Again, the general soul 
falls short of complete unity by being the principle of life and 
motion to the world, which is other than itself. What it 
points toas a higher unifying principle is absolutely stable 
intellect, thinking itself and not the world, but containing 
as identical with its own nature the eternal ideas of all the 
forms, general and particular, that become explicit in the 
things of time and space. Even intellect has still a certain 
duality, because, though intelligence and the intelligible are 
the same, that which thinks distinguishes itself from the 
object of thought. Beyond thought and the being which, 
while identical with it, is distinguishable in apprehension is 
the absolute unity that is simply identical with itself. This is 
other than all being, and is the cause of it. It is the good to 
which all things aspire: for to particular things the greatest 
unification attainable is the greatest good ; and neither the 
goodness and unity they possess, nor their aspiration after a 
higher degree of it, can be explained without positing the 
absolute One and the absolute Good as their source and 
end.’ 


We doubt whether Plotinus could have expressed 
hisown mind atonce so tersely andsoadequately. In this 
statement he would have recognised the speculative 
process in a reverse order, moving from the ‘‘ datum” 
to the abstract, while he represented the process as one 
of emanation. Since him many another traveller has 
gone over this ground; for a certain type of mind that 
logical impulse to rest in no conception implying rela- 
tion has a strange fascination; it has been responsible 
for most of the theories of the absolute. Mr. Whittaker 
would probably not have expressed the train of ideas 
with such facility if Hegel had never lived. 

Plotinus’s doctrine, set forth in his own objective 
way, has certain resemblances with Philo’s theory of 
the Logos and with the central doctrine of Christianity ; 
but Mr. Whittaker does not pause long over these 
points of contact. In the foregoing quotation it is 
possible to trace Platonic and Aristotelian elements ; 
Aristotle has not the same craving for the absolute 
that possessed Plotinus, but he threw out here and 
there such mysterious hints as ‘‘the mind is in a way 
all things” ; this Plotinus picked up.- Plato’s idea of 
the good, which was ‘‘ beyond existence,” was material 
not tobe despised. Ina region less obscure Plotinus 
went further than his great predecessors, for he was, 
as Mr. Whittaker observes, the earliest philosopher 
who recognised ‘‘ consciousness” as such. His 
psychology, in fact, is the enduring part of his system. 
After Plotinus there rose up no other thinker of such 
power in the school. 

Mr. Whittaker has an analysis ot the views of 
Proclus as thorough and searching as his similar work 
on Plotinus, but the reader at this point brings with him 
but a jaded attention to face new problems. Proclus is 
the last great name in the school; he came to Athens 
to teach. The omen that greeted him is thus described : 
‘* He had lingered outside, and arrived at the Acropolis 
a little late, and the porter said to him, ‘ If you had not 
come, I should have shut the gates.’” His life was 


written by his successor in the academic’chair, some 
time before the decree of Justinian (forbidding freedom 
of thought) ; so that this anecdote has the interest of 
showing what the feeling already was in the school 
about its prospects for the future. Porphyry, of 
course, comes next after Plotinus in time, but he marks 
a departure by his engagement in controversy with the 
Christians. 

Plotinus, too, had fought the Gnostics in the 
treatise addressed to those who say that the world 
and the demiurge are evil. Porphyry dealt with the 
orthodox as well, who recognised him as a dangerous 
enemy, and showed that they did by burning his books. 
Porphyry, not having these wonderful and dark ideas 
of Plotinus, had a more lucid and distinguished style ; 
he was thus fitted to be an expositor. Under him the 
school was taking up the cause of polytheism, which so 
far weakened them in the attack on the fabulous part 
of the Hebrew scriptures. Porphyry has left a curious 
work, entitled De An‘ro Nympharum which deals 
with a passage in the Odyssey describing the cave of 
the nymphs, supposed to be in the island of Ithaca. 
Being satisfied that the site of the cave could not be 
identified with any spot in Ithaca, he maintained that 
Homer meant the passage in an allegorical sense, the 
cave being the kosmos, &c. It is idle to ridicule 
Porphyry for being devoid of the historical sense and 
for showing in one moment wealth and poverty of 
imagination. Did not St. Paul talk of Mount Sinai 
and the story of Agar as being an allegory? Mr. 
Whittaker asks the reason for the ‘‘ repugnance almost 
uniformly to be observed in the statesmen, philosophers, 
and men of letters, who were brought into contact with 
the new religion? For they were quite prepared to 
appreciate a monotheistic worship, and to welcome 
anything that afforded a real prospect of moral 
reform.” 

The want of culture among ordinary Christians is 
supposed by Mr. Whittaker to account partly for this 
feeling. It seems possible that social division may 
have had something to do with it. The new religion 
was meant by its Divine Founder to be atreasure of the 
humble and the outcast, and wherever it has gone it has 
usually appealed to the lower class. Its earliest converts 
in Rome seem to have been chiefly slaves and freedmen. 
To-day irreligious Europeans usually sneer at the efforts 
of missionaries on the ground that their converts are 
the pariahs of their own people. Protestants and Non- 
conformists, who have renewed the youth of the reli- 
gion, have commonly been despised by wordly people 
for their social obscurity. Mr. Whittaker has other 
views ; he thinks that the designs of Christian “ states- 
men’”’ were soon suspected. 


‘*The truth is that the Graeco-Roman world had a per- 
ception, vague at first, but gradually becoming clearer, ot 
what was to be meant by Christian theocracy. When 
Tacitus spoke of the ‘Exitiabitis Superstitio,’ be had 
doubtless come face to face in Asia with nascent Catho- 
licism. In the fourth century the new types of the fanatical 
monk and the domineering ecclesiastic were definitely in the 
world, and we may see by the expressions of Eunapius the 
intense antipathy they aroused. Already in the second cen- 
tury Celsus, while he treated the Gnostic sects, with their 
claims to a higher knowledge, as having a perfect right to the 
Christian name, was evidently much more struck by the idea 
of a common creed which was to be humbly accepted. This 
was the distinctive idea of that which he recognises as the 
‘great church’ among the Christians. . . Celsus was 
probably a Roman, and he may have seen already some of 
the political aims of the new society. For, of course, the 
word ‘Catholic’ as applied to the Church was not intended 
to remain without a very tangible meaning. The Christian 
apologists of the second century are already looking forward 
to spiritual control over the public force of the Empire.” 


The Church did not remain unspotted from the 
world, and in a few centuries the dream of temporal 
power which Christ had discouraged in his followers 
was realised. For all that, is not Mr. Whittaker some- 
what .antedating the state of things which Kingsley has 
described so dramatically in ‘‘ Hypatia”? The Chris- 
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tians forego our sympathies in their struggles with the 
philosophers, because they were not true to their pro- 
fession. Neo-Platonism did not prevail, chiefly because 
it was a philosophy and not a religion. Moreover, it 
had no Christ, for there could be only one; and if 
Julian had known the true nature of the Galilean, whose 
victory he confessed, he need not have hesitated to 
appeal to him for toleration of philosophy in the world 
become Christian. Neo-Platonism has had an influence 
in the course of European thought, which Mr. Whit- 
taker traces in one of his latest chapters. This is his 
last word on the doctrine of the school : 


‘The Neo-Platonic thought is, metaphysically, the 
maturest thought that the European world has seen. Our 
science, indeed, is more developed ; and so also, with regard 
to some special problems, is our theory of knowledge. On 
the other hand, the modern time has nothing to show com- 
parable to a continual quest of truth about reality during 
a period of intellectual liberty that lasted for a thousand 
years. What it has to show, during a much shorter period 
of freedom, consists of isolated efforts, bounded by the 
national limitations of its philosophical schools.” 


Here we leave the book, convinced that it is one 
of the finest contributions made for years in this 
country to the history of philosophy. 


H. M. C. 





A WORK OF SUPEREROGATION. 


THe History OF THE MipLanp Raitway. By Clement E. 
Stretton. London : Methuen and Co. 


Mr. Henry LaBoucuere, with that engaging frankness 
which so eminently distinguishes him, once prefaced a book 
with the statement that his reason for publishing it was the 
fact that a confiding publisher had offered him money for 
so doing. Mr. Stretton’s reason for publication is 
apparently to be found in the first sentence of his 
preface: “It is hardly to be wondered that the subject 
of communication in the Midland Counties has always 
interested me, for our family has long been connected 
with the ailways, canals, and tramways of Leicester- 
shire.” ‘To the outside public Mr. Labouchere’s preface 
will probably seem to offer the better guarantee of an 
interesting book. For personal and family connection with 
a subject is not the sole qualification required by the wouid- 
be historian. Mr. Stretton, however, apparetnly thinks 
otherwise. His mental attitude is, indeed, not iaptly 
described in the old Oxford lines: “ What there is to know, 
I know it; what I know not is not knowledge” Some 
twenty years ago Mr. F. S. Williams, a Derby minister, who 
not only was a railway enthusiast, but also had the advan- 
tage, owing to his friendship with Sir James Allport, then 
general manager, of unrestricted access to the Midland 
Railway archives at Derby, wrote a history of the Midland 
Railway. His book was not distinguished perhaps for style 
or for lucidity of arrangement, but, as books of the kind go, 
it was distinctly good and valuable. Mr. Stretton does not 
so much as mention its existence. ‘The first part of his 
history, he tells us, “ has been compiled almost entirely from 
the books and papers forming the ‘ Stretton Railway Col- 
lection, which . . . was presented by the author and 
his son to the nation. . . . The later History of the 
Railway, from 1865 to the present day, is based upon 
records which I have most carefully kept of every event as 
it occurred, my intimate knowledge of the history of the 
line enabling me to arrange the material in a way which, I 
trust, is likely to be interesting and valuable not only to 
engineers and railway men, but to the general public.” 
Having conscientiously perused it from cover to cover, the 
present writer cannot honestly hold out much hope that 
to any one of the three categories named the book is at 
all likely to be either the one or the other. 

Mr. Stretton started with one advantage over Mr. 
Williams in that he wrote nearly a quarter of a century later, 
and was accordingly in a position to bring the Midland 


Railway history up to date. But this advantage he has 
thrown away, for his narrative of the events of the last 
thirty years is jejune in the extreme. Of the great coal 
strike of 1893, which cost Midland shareholders nearly 
half their yearly dividend, there is not a word, nor are even 
the two strikes of the Midland’s own men so much as men- 
tioned. We are told in a single line that the Midland is 
now able to convey passengers vid the Tottenham and 
Forest Gate line to Tilbury. But we are not told that the 
Midland is itself joint owner of this line, and by its 
construction has opened up a large new suburban district, 
and secured for itself a convenient access to Fenchurch- 
street, on the one hand, and to Southend—one of the most 
rapidly-growing places in England—on the other, with 
possibly, in the not far distant future, a route under the 
Thames into Kent as well. Again, Mr. Stretton devotes a 
page or two to what he calls “the invasion of Wales” by 
the Midland in the early seventies, an invasion which, as he 
tells the tale, seems to have been more aimless and fruitless 
than was ever any border foray of Celt or Saxon across 
Offa’s Dyke. For its sole result has been to saddle the 
company with a few miles of railway, practically isolated 
from the remainder of the Midland system, with scant local 
and almost no through traffic. Had he mentioned that the 
Swansea Vale line was bought, and the Hereford, Hay, and 
Brecon leased, with the intention of establishing a great 
through route for traffic between the Northampton iron-ore 
beds and the South Wales furnaces, but that the rapid 
development of the Bessemer process, which demanded 
higher class ores, and the consequent opening up of the 
West Cumberland and Spanish hematites, caused this 
intention to be abandoned before the policy based on it had 
been half worked out, the story would not have suffered in 
interest either for engineers, railway men, or the general 
reader. Mr. Stretton mentions, to give yet another instance, 
that in 1894 the Midland acquired, jointly with the Great 
Western, the Severn and Wye and Severn Bridge under- 
takings. But he fails to note that this step marked both 
the final closing of what had long been regarded in railway 
diplomacy as the route of a new competing line from South 
Wales to London, and also the termination of the long 
period of strained relations between these two great com- 
panies, which began when Allport unexpectedly snatched 
from the Great Western the Somerset and Dorset, and 
forced the powers at Paddington to pay in undignified 
haste a panic price for the Bristol and Exeter, lest haply 
that still more important line should also be withdrawn from 
their sphere of influence. We repeat that we are surprised 
at Mr. Stretton’s silence on these and other similar points, 
for we cannot suppose that his “ intimate knowledge of the 
history of the line ” has left him unaware of them. 


In reference to the Midland connection with Scotland 
his reticence is even more inexplicable. He devotes not 
a few pages to the Settle and Carlisle line, and gives in 
quite sufficient detail the number of cubic yards in each 
embankment along the road. He prints in full the Prince 
of Wales's speech at the opening of the Forth Bridge, in 
which, as he truly says, the Midland has a larger interest 
than any other company. But the rest is silence. Of the 
Midland attempt to absorb the Glasgow and South-Western 
and its subsequently giving what is practically a guarantee of 
the latter company's dividend, not one word. Of the great 
race to Edinburgh in 1888, of the yet more dramatic race 
to Aberdeen in 1895, not one word either. We are not even 
told that the Midland took advantage of the latter occasion 
to enrich the English language with a new verb, “ to decele- 
rate,” so that, whereas twenty years ago the Midland had 
a good share of the traffic between London and Scotland, 
ncewadays a habitual traveller who should book from Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow to St. Pancras would be almost regarded 
like Mr. Punch’s young man, who, in the time of the old 
Eastern Counties Railway, went to the booking-office at 
Shoreditch and deliberately took a ticket for Cambridge: 
“ No motive has been assigned for the rash act.” 

We have dwelt, at length perhaps too great, on the 
omissions in this book. With the exception of the chapters 
on the Leicester and Swannington, which contain a good 
deal of interesting and, we believe, new matter, and of the 
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accounts of the old engines—a subject to which Mr. 
Stretton has devoted much time and industry—-we cannot 
honestly find much to commend in what is included. “ How 
the Midland Entered Manchester ” is the title of one chapter, 
but the chapter itself furnishes a very cryptic solution of the 
riddle, though what Mr. Stretton calls “ the Manchester and 
Crewe line” is apparently the railway whose real name was 
the Manchester and Birmingham. Mr. Stretton makes an 
odd mistake, for an engineer, in speaking of trains heated 
by “ hot water from the engine.” ‘The Midland directors do 
not meet weekly, and Parliament does not send bills to Com- 
mittees before reading them a second time. Small mistakes 
these ; but a much more serious mistake is that Mr. Stretton 
assumes the Midland to be always perfect, always in the right 
in every dispute. Sir James Allport was a great man, but 
he was fallible like the rest of us, and his worst blunder 
perhaps was closing his road against the Great Northern 
Derbyshire coal traffic, and so giving that company justifica- 
tion for promoting an independent line of its own. Yet to 
Mr. Stretton this action is a proof of “ conspicuous ability.” 
After all most questions and disputes have two sides, and 
the historian—even the railway historian—will write a better 
book if he accepts this fact, and if he avails himself of 
wider sources of information than “the Stretton Railway 
Collection ” and his “ own intimate knowledge.” 


W. M. A. 





SOCIAL MORALITY. 


A Stupy oF SociAL Moratity. By W. A. Watt, M.A., LL.B., 
D.Phil. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Prato had no high opinion of the ‘‘hazy juryman” as 
an authority on justice ; but there is a sense in which 
morality is like law, in that itsuffers as well as benefits 
by being cast in general terms ; life is like a court, in 
which new cases are always forming precedents for 
conduct not hitherto classed under any moral concep- 
tion. To sucha task Mr. Watt has set himself in the 
former half of this book, in which the formule used to 
express such branches of virtue as ‘‘justice,” ‘‘ truth- 
fulness,” ‘* benevolence,” are placed in harmony with 
modern conditions. The very selection of these three, 
as covering the greater part of social virtue, is a sign 
of our modern notions on the subject. We have 
travelled far from the four cardinal virtues of the 
Republic ; Justice, courage, temperance, wisdom ; we 
are even less at home im the Aristotelian groups. Yet 
we shall not dispute the fidelity of Mr. Watt’s reflec- 
tion of the modern sense in such matters. It is true 
that under the head of truthfulness he also dis- 
cusses more shortly the so-called ‘‘self-regarding ” 
virtues, still usefully known as such, though we lay 
less stress on the distinction than did Mill and the 
Utilitarians. Social virtues lend themselves to treat- 
ment in a quasi-legal treatment. If we were familiar 
with Attic law terms we should recognise more readily 
that Aristotle’s discussion of justice was based largely 
on the current conceptions of Attic jurisprudence. 
Perhaps one may discern in Mr. Watt’s treatment a 
certain legal tendency ; he deals with virtues as a dis- 
interested casuist might, treats with a fine discrimina- 
tion the shades through which conditional relaxations 
of the rules prescribed in the name of this or that 
virtue pass into reprehensible lapses. It is not easy to 
recall any passage in a writer on morals which deals 
more exhaustively with the recognised exceptions to 
the obligation to truthfulness or with the besetting 
tendencies of our time to extend these relaxations un- 
warrantably than does Mr. Watt in the chapter on this 
virtue. It is justice, however, rather than truthfulness 
that needs to be interpreted afresh for modern condi- 
tions, and we wish that Mr. Watt had gone further 
than he has in this direction. It seems to us a soind 
instinct which has led Socialists to put forward this one 


virtue as that whose violation has brought to pass the 
unequal lot of mankind. 

Passing on to the second part of Mr. Watt’s book, 
we find that he has discussed a variety of topics under 
the head of ‘‘ social organisation.” The mutual relation 
of these subjects is not altogether clear. The classifi- 
cation of social groups in the first chapter seems to be 
admirable. The most delicate points of the dealings 
of ‘‘ civilised” with uncivilised peoples are treated with 
sincerity. 


‘In the sphere of political organisation, again, if we 
assume a civilised nation to have become dominant some- 
how, that nation can undoubtedly exercise a good influence 
by protecting primitive peoples from themselves, and ‘* open- 
ing up” generally. The political conditions of pregress may 
thus be secured. As a set-off to this advantage we have to 
reckon with a tendency to tyrannise, and, at times, reckless 
attempts to discard primitive and organisations which have 
some positive value. Then problems which arise out of 
commerce, religion and morality are frequently thrust before 
us. The old accusations against the ‘beer and Bible’ of 
modern commercialism are constantly being revived. The 
land and labour of primitive peoples will almost inevitably 
attract unscrupulous dealing if suitable opportunity is 
afforded. Primitive customs, moreover, draw on all the 
resources of our tact and discretion if we attempt, even with 
the best intentions, to interfere with them. On the whole, it 
is peculiarly true in this relationship, that if we take care of 
our duties our rights will take care of themselves.” 


The foregoing passage gives a good idea of Mr. Watt’s 
fairness and justice; although every page is not 
sprinkled with references to great names, it is evident 
that Mr. Watt is familiar with most of the authorities 
on moral philosophy. Yet his results are obviously the 
fruit of his own reflection. His business is not so much 
with speculation on the basis of morality, on the psy- 
chological organs of conduct, on the validity of moral 
judgments ; it is rather to apply abstract thought to 
concrete conditions. Hence with his professed sym- 
pathies with idealism he is never betrayed into a con- 
tempt for common sense. 

We cannot better illustrate this than by referring 
to his different attitudes towards the world and the 
State. He quotes with approval Emerson’s fixing on 
Napoleon as the representative of the spirit of the 
world, enlisting the greatest intellectual force in the 
service of arms, whose attainment can only undermine 
and explode society. In like manner he cites Lecky’s 
theory that great cities develop intellectual qualities at 
the expense of moral progress. The State, on the 
other hand, is for him, as for most modern idealists, a 
means to establish and further the moral order. In 
this attitude we seem to join hands once more with the 
Greeks ; they had not distinguished between morals 
and politics. We have harmonised the distinction, and 
a work on social morality ends fittingly with a supple- 
mentary view of the State. 


H. M. C. 





EDUCATIONAL FIGURES. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1899-1900. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Tuis report of three volumes, the first issued in com- 
pleted form by the Board of Education, takes the place 
of the reports of the Education Department and of the 
Science and Art Department. The bulk of the work is 
devoted to elementary education. With secondary 
education proper the Board has as yet concerned 
itself but little, and most of the matter that is placed 
under this heading has reference only to science and 
art. From the mass of information contained in the 
volumes it is possible to obtain a fairly accurate 
estimate of the present condition of education in 
England and Wales, but the loose arrangement of 
facts makes this by no means an easy task, and in some 
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cases the compilers have been very successful in check- 
ing the curiosity of the inquiring reformer. On page 114 
of Volume I., for example, the proportions which the 
several sources of the currentincome of the Board schools 
bear to oneanotherisgivenin percentages. One naturally 
looks for similar percentages relating to the Voluntary 
schools, but they are not to be found. The actual 
amounts of the sums received from various sources by 
each class of school are, however, given, and a com- 
parison of them is highly instructive. 


To the Voluntary schools the taxpayer contributes 
(1898-9) #1 15s. 14d. per child, and to the Board 
schools 41 10s. 11]d. Where there are School 
Boards, the ratepayers contribute #1 3s. od., and 
Voluntary schools receive from their subscribers 6s. 2d. 
per child. Though the Voluntary schools receive more 
than the Board schools from the Exchequer, their 
total income from all sources per child is £2 4s. 6d., 
as compared to the £2 15s. 7d. of their rivals. Unless 
they receive further support from the taxpayer it is 
difficult to see how they are to make up the difference. 
It is true that voluntary subscriptions have risen from 
6s. 1d. (1898) to 6s. 2d. (1899), but in 1897 they stood 
at 6s. 83d. and in 1876 at 8s. 8d. If the religious 
zeal of the subscribers is to be measured by their con- 
tributions, it is clearly waning, and it seems highly 
probable, therefore, that the so-called Voluntary system 
will have to be bolstered up by further aids from the 
Exchequer, if it is to be rendered as efficient as the 
Board system. That it is at present less efficient will 
be made clear by the following facts. 


It will be granted that the quality of the instruc- 
tion given in the classroom depends chiefly upon the 
quality of the teacher. In making the following com- 
parison we exclude pupil teachers and probationers, 
whose presence in the schools as teachers is a necessity 
due to our system of education and cannot till it is 
altered be avoided. The three classes here taken into 
account are (1) the fully-qualified or certificated 
teachers ; (2) the ex-pupil teachers, young men and 
women of about twenty years of age preparing for the 
certificate examination; and (3) the young women 
known as Article €8’s, whose sole statutory qualifica- 
tions is that they must be over eighteen, be approved 
by the Inspector, and be able to produce a satisfactory 
medical certificate. The ex-pupil teachers and 
Article 68’s are classed together as unqualified. In the 
Board schools there are 33,031 qualified teachers as 
against 29,054 in the Voluntary schools, and 16,429 
unqualified as against 30,521. Further, if it be granted 
that the best teachers will go where the highest 
salaries are paid, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the pick of the qualified teachers are 
in the Board schools; for these expend on the 
salaries of qualified teachers £2 3s. 6d. per child 
as against the Air 13s. 11d. paid by the Voluntary 
schools. These figures do not take into account the 
additional salary paid in the form of house rent. Of 
the Voluntary teachers 8,807 and of the Board teachers 
2,052 occupy their houses rent free. The report does 
not attempt to make a comparison of salaries on this 
basis, and we are therefore left in the dark as to the 
actual average salaries paid to the two classes of 
teachers. But the most liberal computation would 
leave the Voluntary teachers still much worse off than 
their colleagues in the Board schools, and it would be 
quite true to say that the former are still among the 
most generous subscribers to the schools in which they 
teach. As to the salaries paid to the famous Article 68's 
the Report is discreetly reticent. But what precedes 
is enough to make clear the comparative inefficiency 
of the Voluntary schools, and we cannot accept 7 fo/o 
the cheerful statement made in the report to the effect 
that the aid grant has served ‘to enable Voluntary 
schools, which would otherwise have been utc.able to 
remain solvent, to continue in a state of efficiency.” 
lt would be more correct to say that it has enabled 


them to remain solvent and to continue in a state of 
inefficiency. 

What the Report has to say on the subject of the 
supply of teachers generally is very far from encou- 
raging. Itis from the pupil teachers that the certifi- 
cated teachers are for the most part recruited. In 1896 
the number of pupil teachers was nearly 36,000 ; in 
1899 the figure is 33,349. On the other hand, the 
young women over eighteen (Article 68) have increased 
in number from 8,534 in 1894 to 16,717 (of which 
13,480 are in Voluntary schools) in 1899, an increase of 
nearly 96 per cent. in six years. As the Report justly 
observes, this ‘‘ is to be remarked.” It appears on the 
face of it to mean that intelligent young men and 
women are beginning to see that there is no reason 
why they should permit themselves to be fleeced by a 
nation which can afford itself the luxury of throwing 
away several millions in military excursions across the 
sea. They prefer to turn to better paid occupations, 
and to leave the educational field open to the invading 
hordes of Article 68's. 

The attendance of scholars shows a slight im- 
provement, but of the five and a half million children 
who attend school over a million are absent each day. 
Of these, a few hundred thousand are inexcusably 
absent, and will continue to come to school with 
regular irregularity as long as their parents know that 
the attendance laws can be safely ignored. In this 
connection the Report has an interesting observation to 
make with regard to children living in canal boats: 
‘* A very large number of children of school age (1,390 
are specified in the returns before us) still live upon 
these boats, and though in some cases they are stated 
to be attending school regularly, it is not easy to see 
how it is possible for themtodo so. . . . Until 
by statutory enactment it is made unlawful for children 
of school age to live upon canal boats it is difficult to 
see how attendance at school with anything like regu- 
larity can be secured.”” Some enterprising member of 
Parliament might take note of this. 

In conclusion, the following comment on the law 
which permits children to quit school at the age of 
twelve is well worth quoting: 

“The elementary subjects—reading, writing, and arithmetic 

—are more taught than any other subject in the evening 
schools. .... This shows how many of the scholars. still 
come to night schools in order to rub up or improve their 
knowledge of the elementary subjects.” 

There must be a still larger numer in the same 
plight who do not come to night schools in order to rub 
ip their knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
So we have to face the unpleasant fact that much of 
the money spent on the elementary schools is pure 
waste. The lessons there given, instead of forming a 
sound basis for higher instruction, have by many 
scholars to be re-learnt in their evening schools. Large 
classes, irregular attendance, child-labour, and ineffec- 
tive teaching no doubt contribute to produce this result, 
but were these causes excluded, it is difficult to believe 
that any other result could be expected of a system of 
instruction that may end abruptly at the age of twelve. 


F. B. KIRKMAN, 





FICTION. 


UNDER THE REDWoovs. By Bret Harte. London: Pearson and 


Co. 
AFIELD AND AFLOAT. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 
and Co. 


London: Cassell 
Ei1cuT short stories—with the fire of the old inspiration still 
glowing in them—a humorous skit recalling the never-to-be- 
forgotten “ Condensed Novels,” and a chapter of autobio- 
graphy make up Bret Harte’s last volume, entitled Under 
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the Redwoods. It is a book that no lover of good short 
stories can afford to overlook, and the last of its contents 
will especially enhance its value to admirers of the veteran 
author. “ Bohemian Days in San Francisco ” is an interest- 
ing picture of the early days of the City of the Golden Gate, 
done by the hand of a great artist. Its dominant idea is 
the contrast of “the black-coated, serious-minded business 
men,” who made a determined stand for law and order and 
created the prosperity of the city, and the wild lawlessness 
ever behind and on all sides of these serried battlements of 
respectability. Bret Harte takes us into the Chinese 
quarter and shows us a barbarous punishment in process of 
execution a few yards from the policemen of the West, tells 
how he became a man in a gambling saloon of great respec- 
tability where men took their winnings and losses with the 
solemnity and impassiveness of Puritan Fathers, and de- 
scribes how his cousin spilt coffee on a man’s coat in a 
tavern in order to hustle him out of the room into which 
was coming another man who had sworn to shoot him at 
sight ; with many other illustrative details. ‘The epigram- 
matic humour of the West is well shown in the remark on a 
performance of some Chinese players at which something 
had happened which caused the hasty fall of the curtain: 
“No woman could be found at San Francisco who was at 
that performance, and no man who was not.” 

All the short stories are told with that exquisite skill in 
workmanship which distinguishes nearly all Bret Harte’s 
work. Perhaps the best is “ Three Vagabonds of Trinidad,” 
which describes the fellowship of a little China boy, an 
Indian ne’er-do-well, and the latter's faithful dog, how these 
three turned against society, how they suffered, and how they 
were swept away by the ruthless hand of the white man. The 
figure of the Indian who hears the treacherous voice of the 
white boy he worshipped, and steps from his hiding place 
to be shot, is clothed with the majesty of true pathos. It is 
the supreme moment of a masterly little tale. On the other 
hand, “ A Vision of the Fountain,” which tells the story of a 
girl who painted a man taking a bath in the pond of an old 
garden under the impression that he was a statue, is not 
worthy of the author, even if we make due allowance for 
midsummer fancy. ‘The idea is weak, and it affects the 
workmanship ; the conventional climax has not that swift in- 
evitability which marks the other stories. All the rest have, 
if not all the invention, at least the humour, vividuess, and 
verve which we associate with the name of the author, and 
this means that Under the Redwocds is undoubtedly a book 
to possess. 

Another book of short stories by an old friend across 
the Atlantic is Afield and Afloat. In this Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton is almost at his best. He is by turns humorous and 
fanciful, and after reading much low comedy and neurotic 
vapouring, we are thankful for the restraint of his humour 
and the delicacy of his fancy. In the first story, which tells of 
a man who was nearly shipwrecked out driving with a friend 
and how the same friend and he were run away with in his 
yacht, he has an idea that he thoroughly enjoys developing, 
and that any but an ungrateful person will enjoy with him. 
The second story, “The Romance of a Mule Car,” which 
describes how a young couple sought for solitude through 
New Orleans, and found it at last through the friendly offices 
of a mule, is an exquisite piece of work. The various 
scenes ; the almost, but not quite, deserted basin in the old 
part of the city; the old St. Louis Cemetery with its garru- 
lous guardian ; the interior of the mule car with its tiresome 
occupants, are described with extraordinary vividness. There 
are no other stories in the book quite to equal it, though 
the two humorous stories of the Spanish War have their 
claims on our appreciation. One especially of these latter, 
which is concerned with a Yankee skipper and a Spanish 
captain who loves his daughter, and their relations with a 
Russian commandant who tries to observe the laws with 
regard to combatants entering a neutral port, is extremely 
funny. But there is no need to dwell in detail on the work 
of so established a favourite. Suffice it to say that A fre/d 
and Afloat contains, to our mind, much better work than 
Mr. Stockton has been giving us lately, and should therefore 
be eagerly welcomed. L. R. F. O. 


Mr. S. Baring Gould’s tale of the Potteries, The 
Frobishers (London: Methuen and Co.), is interesting 
rather as a sign of the times than as an imaginative work 
worthy to be classed with the same author’s AM/ehalah. As 
a study of a social problem, it shows kindly sympathy rather 
than any great depth of understanding. As a story it is 
conventional, with its heroic young lady who resolves to 
work when her family is dispossessed, rather than marry 
the chivalrous young man who dispossesses them, and whom, 
of course, she loves, but it is for all that readable. Mr. Baring 
Gould always manages to give his characters a recognisable 
individuality, sufficient, at any rate, to interest the reader in 
their doings, and 7Z'ke Frobishers is no exception to the 
rule. 

Tangled Trinitics (London: Heinemann) is an un- 
pleasant but vigorous book. Asta is the daughier of the 
vicar of Borth, who unfortunately for his social prestige and 
the happiness of his daughter has black blood in his veins. 
She has spent most of her life in Jamaica, and comes to 
Borth with an attendant negress, who is not liked by the 
respectable inhabitants of that respectable country parish. 
The lives of this curious couple who are denied the ordi- 
nary pleasures of life and forced to search for happiness in 
forbidden quarters, are described with undoubted power, 
but we cannot help feeling that the agony is rather too finely 
drawn out. An inevitable comparison with Kipling’s story 
headed by the verse from which the phrase “ ‘Tangled 
Trinities” is taken, shows up the want of restraint and 
economy of material in Mr. Daniel Woodruffe’s book. 
Tangled Trinities is clever both in its satire and character 
painting, and we shall probably hear more of the author ; 
but it is morbid and cynical (we do not refer to the climax, 
which will probably be severely criticised, but which seems 
natural, but to the general tone of the book), and we feel 
that these qualities come not from experience but inexne- 
rience. When we do get another book by this author we 
shall at least open it with the comforting reflection that he 
cannot have grown younger. 

Mr. C. F. Goss is one of those American writers whose 
meteor-like reputations are a feature of the day. The usual 
thousands of his The Redemption of David Corson have 
been sold in the States. It is now published here (Lon- 
don: Methuen and Co.). It is a study, partly, we believe, 
founded on fact, of a Quaker lad who lost his faith, 
sinned grievously, worked out the expiation of his sin, and 
found salvation through the same love that had partly 
caused him to fall. Of how many hundreds of books, with 
perhaps the omission of the word Quaker, could we give 
the same plot? Yet this book has a freshness and vigour 
of its own. Whatever one may say of its somewhat mate- 
rialistic ethics (under the most specious form of visionary 
religion), it is undoubtedly sincere. Some of the characters, 
especially, the rascally quack medicine vendor, with his bold 
individualism in religion, are clear and upstanding, and the 
whole tale throbs with a certain emotional fervour that is 
catching. It will probably find a sympathetic public in 
England. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Everyone should endeavour to read an article in the 
current Quarterly Review on “The Character of Queen 
Victoria,” by an anonymous writer. It is an admirable 

iece of biography, reflective of the best kind of reverent 
oyalty, whilst at the same time the author is perfectly able 
to see that our Queen was human, and, therefore, had 
limitations. The indiscriminate eulogy which (naturally 
enough) characterised all that was written about the Queen 
at the time of her death, has, in this remarkable article, 
given place to a justly critical appreciation of the Queen as 
Queen, and also as a woman and a mistress. After 
analysing the Queen’s character as “a singular conjunction 
of shrewdness, simplicity, and sympathy,” the writer pro- 
ceeds to set forth how consistently the Queen displayed 


those great qualities—and also a few of their defects—in 
her daily life. 
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‘*In small things as well as in great, the Queen never 
believed that she was or could be wrong on a matter of 
principle. This was an immense advantage, the importance 
of which, in steadying her will, could hardly be over- 
estimated ; but, of course, in little things it was sometimes 
apt to become what is colloquially called ‘ trying.’ ” 


Many infallible signs point to the fact that the article 
must have been written by a member (probably a lady) of 
Queen Victoria’s immediate enfourage, and this gives us 
all the more reason to admire the sense of proportion and 

erspective which distinguish it and make it a valuable 
bistorien! study as well as a most effective sketch of a 
perennially-interesting life. 


The often discussed subject of the Queen’s dislike for 
Mr. Gladstone is one of the matters dealt with; and we may 
say here that we have the best reasons for believing that the 
article is the work of one who speaks with certainty upon 
the subject of the Queen’s private life. This is the explana- 
tion of a distrust which must always have been a burden 
to Mr. Gladstone in his periods of power : 


** Conscious as she was of the vast round of duties in which 
she had to move and take her part, she was sensitive about 
the quantity of time and thought demanded of her from any 
one point. Hence, if she thought one of her Ministers was not 
thoughtful in sparing her unnecessary work, she would with 
difficulty be induced to believe that his demands were 
ever essential. She would always be suspecting him ot 
trying to overwork her. Her prejudice against Mr. Glad- 
stone, about which so many fables were related and so many 
theories formed, really started in her consciousness that he 
would never acknowledge that she was, as she put it, ‘dead 
beat.’ In his eagerness Mr. Gladstone tried to press her to 
do what she knew, with her greater experience, to be not 
her work so much as his, and she resented the effort. He 
did it again, and she formed one of her pertinacious pre- 
judices. The surface of her mind had received an impression 
unfavourable to the approach of this particular Minister, and 
nothing could ever in future make her really pleased to 
welcome him.” 


Disraeli, on the other hand, had almost from the first 
the friendship of the Queen; though it must be remarked 
that the following passage sets her liking for him in a very 
strange light, as though her Majesty had regarded him, apart 
from his official personality, as a kind of imported curiosity. 


*“No one, it is certain, ever amused her so much as he 
did. After she had overcome the first instinctive apprehen- 
sion of his eccentricity, she subsided into a rare confidence 
in his judgment. She grew to believe that on almost all 
subjects he knew best. With his insinuating graces, his 
iron hand uncer the velvet glove, his reckless disregard of 
Court etiquette, Disraeli was almost the exact opposite of 
Lord Granville ; but from him the Queen bore what she cer- 
tainly would have resented from almost anyone else. He 
was never in the least shy ; he did not trouble to insinuate ; 
he said what he meant interms the most surprising, the most 
unconventional; and the Queen thought that she had never 
in her life seen so amusing a person. He gratified her by 
his bold assumption of her knowledge, she excused his florid 
adulation on the ground that it was ‘ Oriental,’ and she was 
pleased with the audacious way in which he broke through 
the ice that surrounded her.” 


And again the reviewer says: 


‘*She loved the East, with all its pageantry and all its 
trappings, and she accepted Disraeli as a pictu: esque image 
of it. It is still remembered how much more she used to 
smile in conversation with him than she did with any other of 
her Ministers.” 

All those admirable personal traits which the whole 
world learned to associate with Queen Victoria’s name are 
discussed, but in a fresh and discerning manner very 
different from the superficialities of the common Eulogist. 
When matters of taste are in question, the writer gives us 
truths that show us a far more attractive personality than 
any false praise could conjure up. Her preferences in 
literature were of the simplest, and we are told that 


‘the Queen had no real feeling for poetry, although she 
professed a cult for Tennyson, founded upon her emotional 
interest in his ‘In Memoriam.’ More modern authors 
received little attention from her; and the stories current of 
the Queen's particular interest in this or that recent writer 
may be dismissed as the fables of self-advertisement.” 


While the Queen’s taste in pictures was very much the 
same as that of the second monarch of her House, 


‘* she never took the right kind of interest in the beautiful 
objects she possessed in her palaces, and it is mere courtly 
complaisance to pretend that she did. In painting, two or 
three foreigners pleased her, and she rang the changes on 
their productions... ... Frankly, the Queen did not care 


about art. She did not at!empt to become acquainted with 
the leading English artists of her time. Theonly studio of a 
master that she ever visited was that of Leighton, whose 
‘Procession of Cimabue” the Prince Consort had bought for 
her, and whom she thought delightful, though perhaps more 


as an accomplished and highly agreeable courtier than as 
a painter.” 


Among the most interesting of the subjects dealt with is 
that of the Queen’s “ exquisite manner,” very largely learned 
among the ancient courtiers who surrounded her in child- 
hood. The reviewer speaks ot a remarkable dramatic 
instinct which often served her Majesty well, and taught her 
upon the instant how to act in any emergency with a Royal 
air. A curious instance of this is given : 


** Her conquest of France happened at the gala perform- 
ance at the Opera. Everybody was watching for the 
Sovereigns, and the moment was highly critical. The 
Empress was looking magnificent, a dream of silken 
splendour ; the Queen, as ever, somewhat disdainful of her 
clothes, had made no effort to shine. But when the party 
arrived at the box of the Opera her innate genius for move- 
ment inspired her. The Empress of the French, fussing 
about her women, loitered at the door of the box ; the Queen 
of England walked straight to the front, waiting for no help, 
and anxious for no attendance. She stood there alone for a 
moment, surveying the vast concourse of society, and then 
she slowly bowed on every side, with a smile which the most 
consummate actress might envy. This was a great moment, 
and the way in which it struck the French was extra- 
ordinary.” 


Perhaps as illuminating as anything in this article is the 
assage in which Queen Victoria’s peculiarly old-fashioned 
idea of her own Royal position is described. 


‘She regarded herself, professionally, as the pivot round 
which the whole machine of State revolves, This sense, this, 
perhaps, even chimerical conviction of her own indispensa- 
bility, greatly helped to keep her on her lofty plane of daily, 
untiring duty. And gradually she hypnotised the public 
imagination, so that at last, in defiance of the theories of 
historic philosophers, the nation accepted the Queen's view 
of her own functions, and tacitly concluded with her that she 
ruled, a consecrated Monarch, by Right Divine.” 


This is a view which, we are constrained to think, has 
seen its last days. But if all those who maintained it, and 
who ruled under its protection, had been like Queen 
Victoria, our political philosophy would still be in a very 
backward state. 


Death took a heavy toll from our country last January, 
and in the death of Bishop Creighton England experienced 
a national sorrow second only to that caused by the Queen’s 
death. Alike of the great Monarch and the great Churchman 
it can be said “their very memory is clear and bright,” and 
the Ouarlerly Review commemorates “ Mandell Creighton” 
in an article which, in its way, will give as much pleasure 
as does the one on Queen Victoria. All know that Bishop 
Creighton was a historian, but his abilities as a statesman- 
ecclesiastic are specially insisted upon by the writer (also 
anonymous), who unfolds for us the different aspects of the 
Bishop’s career and character. As we read we cannot fail 
to be impressed by the varied sides of that character; the 
brilliaucy of Bishop Creighton’s intellectual gifts does not 
hinder us from seeing how many loveable traits of the 
heart he also possessed. What he himself wrote of Lord 
Lilford is recorded as being wonderfully apt in its applica- 
tion to himself: 


‘* The impression produced by character is, after all, more 
permanent than that produced by capacity. It passes into 
other lives, and is fruitful, as an influence, long after the 
results of capacity have perished in the using.” 


The first place in the Edinburgh Review is given to and 
article on Canada which ought to attract attention. It 
appears at a time when the country is faced with a new and 
anxious problem of colonial organisation, and we have no 
parallel to the situation with which we have to deal if we 
cannot find it in Canada. Allusion has been made in the 
columns of THe Speaker to the policy by which Lord 
Durham succeeded in turning a desperate situation into a 
magnificent success. The Edinburgh reviewer goes into 
the history of the Colony, and brings out very clearly the 
nature of the situation out of which the rebellion arose. 
It was simply the old constitutional story; the people 
desired to govern themselves, and resented the fact that 
The ultimate control of public matters was vested in 
nominees of the Crown. For the Constitutional Act of 1791, 
by which Pitt gave an elective chamber to each of the two 
newly-formed provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, was 
of merely temporary utility ; the Legislative Councils were 
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nominated by the King, and had large powers of veto. 
Thus, no sooner was the war of 1812-15 at an end, and the 
loyalty of the Canadians no longer called upon by the 
British Government, than a struggle broke out over the 
question of controlling supplies. It ended in the Assemblies 
refusing to pay all official salaries for several years, which 
made government an impossibility. Lord John Russell 
then, in 1838, passed an Act in the Imperial Parliament 
voting £140,000 for this purpose out of the provincial 
treasuries. 

This over-riding of the self-governing powers of the 
Canadian provinces threw the colonists into rebellion at 
once. The military history of the rebellion is trifling. Its 
whole importance lies in the fact that Lord Durham was 
sent to managea settlement. Until this time Lord Durham 
had created in nobody the impression that he would leave 
an historic name; he was famous chiefly for his eccentric 
manners, which used to vex the courtly soul of the great 
Lord Grey, his father-in-law. Lord Durham came to the 
conclusion that in Canada a full measure of conciliation was 
the wisest way of meeting the difficulty, and this, although 
in Lower Canada, the fighting had been almost exclusively 
against the French element of the colonists. Two years 
after the rebellion had been put down, the Canadas were 
united with complete and responsible self-government. It 
must be added that the reviewer thinks it probable that this 
measure might not have passed in England had not the 
feeling at home been one of mere indifference to the 
colonies. Imperialism, he thinks, would probably have 
lost us Canada after 1838. 

The writer of this able paper discusses at length the 
condition and prospects of the colony which was thus 
boldly launched upon its independent career. His tone is 
enthusiastic, and the only gloomy place in his article is his 
warning against the grave dangers that threaten the colony 
in the political situation. The reviewer points out that a 
feeling has lately been growing up, fostered by Canadian 
Tories, of intolerance toward the French Canadians, a 
feeling which the French are not slow to return. He urges 
the importance of maintaining to the full those guarantees 
of the French language and civil law which have kept the 
foreign element contert since the passing of their Magna 
Carta, the Quebec Act of 1774. But the recent destruction 
of the Tory Party at the polls has removed this danger for 
the present. 
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